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Broadway  around  the  world 


Compare  these  huge 
turbines  with  the  tiny 
lamp  used  by  sur- 
geons to  examine  the 
inside  of  an  ear,  and 
you  will  realize  the 
variety  of  G-E  prod- 
ucts. Between  these 
extremes  are  lamps, 
motors,  generators, 
switch-boards  and 
other  equipment — all 
tools  by  which  elec- 
tricity works  for  you. 


The  biggest  machines  built 
by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany are  steam  turbine  gen- 
erators of  80,000  horse  power, 
used  in  great  power  houses. 

One  of  these  giants  could 
generate  enough  current  to 
run  all  the  street  cars  in 
twelve  cities  as  large  as 
Wilmington  or  Spokane. 
Ten  could  light  a street  as 
bright  as  Broadway  running 
around  the  world. 
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The  Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries,  rep- 
resenting more  than  200  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  the  Alumni  Magazines  Associ- 
ated, a parellel  organization  of 
alumni  77  alumni  magazines  with  a 

INFLUENCE  circulation  of  well  over  150,- 
000,  met  for  the  annual  con- 
vention at  the  University  of  Virginia,  April 
10  to  12.  Deep  impressions  were  made  upon 
all  those  present  by  the  alumni  activities  rep- 
resented and  the  University  which  so  hospit- 
ably entertained  its  guests. 

The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Secretaries 
clearly  showed  the  increasing  power  of  alumni 
in  collegiate  affairs.  This  growing  power  has 
been  universally  marked  and  has  been  widely 
feared  as  a possible  influence  for  evil.  The 
convention,  however,  clearly  showed  the  con- 
structive influence  of  alumni  organization  and 
its  undoubted  usefulness.  Many  institutions 
would  have  flickered  out  and  many  more  would 
have  been  greatly  crippled  had  not  alumni 
rallied  to  their  support  in  the  post-war  financial 
crisis.  The  colleges  and  universities  repre- 
sented at  the  convention  have  raised  well  over 
$100,000,000  since  1918.  The  support  has  found 
expression  not  only  in  a few  immense  stadiums, 
but  also  in  innumerable  buildings  and  a great 
increase  in  endowment,  about  fifty  colleges  re- 
porting salary  increases  as  a result  of  their 
campaigns. 

At  the  convention,  the  general  impression 
was  given  that  only  those  institutions  which 
are  backed  by  an  enthusiastic  and  organized 
alumni  body  have  a promising  future.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  the  alumni,  thru  their 
annual  funds,  endowment  gifts,  organization 
for  placing  graduates,  and  work  in  interesting 
prospective  students,  have  been  the  chief  fac- 
tors in  the  up-building  of  such  institutions  as 
Yale,  Dartmouth,  Amherst  and  Vanderbilt,  to 
choose  only  four  examples. 

The  multiplicity  of  financial  appeals  and  the 
strength  of  affiliations  with  various  competing 
schools,  make  it  clear  that  colleges  from  now 
on  can  expect  little  from  the  general  public 
and  must  depend  on  their  own  alumni  for 
financial  support  and  recruiting  of  the  student 
body. 


Oberlin,  Ohio,  May,  1924 


Without  question,  the  future  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege depend.s  very  largely  on  the  Oberlin 
alumni,  who  in  the  long  run  can  make  or 
greatly  retard  her  advance  in  personnel  and 
resources.  Even  in  the  wake  of  the  great 
campaign,  and  in  the  face  of  restriction  of 
numbers  the  utmost  force  of  every  alumnus  is 
needed  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  student 
body,  to  maintain  the  excellence  of  instruction, 
and  to  remove  anxiety  as  to  the  future. 


With  all  due  allowance  for  the  exquisite 
hospitality  and  unique  southern  character 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  chief 
memory  left  with  an  Ober- 
lin representative  is  the  im- 
pression of  a great  design 
nobly  conceived  by  its 
founder,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  as  nobly  maintained  by 
succeeding  generations  of  builders.  The  lawn, 
surrounded  by  buildings  of  colonial  classical 
architecture,  and  connected  by  an  arcade  of 
white  pillars,  was  planned  as  a unit  and  prac- 
tically completed  at  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  1819.  All  additions  have  maintained 
the  same  style  and  dignity  with  the  result  of 
conserving  and  deepening  the  sense  of  spirit- 
ual continuity  and  intelligently  planned  beauty 
and  usefulness. 

No  more  impressive  object  lesson  could  be 
given  for  the  necessity  of  maintaining  from 
now  on  at  Oberlin  a single  architectural  style 
and  comprehensive  building  plan.  Altho  Ober- 
lin College  is  fourteen  years  younger  than  the 
University  of  Virginia  every  building  of  early 
historical  interest  except  the  First  Church  has 
already  passed  away.  The  intervening  build- 
ings of  the  rough  stone  age  cannot  last  till 
the  end  of  the  century.  It  all  new  buildings 
follow  the  plans  tentatively  sketched  by  Mr. 
Cass  Gilbert,  Oberlin  will  ultimately  be  as  uni- 
fied and  impressive  as,  and  perhaps  even  more 
beautiful  architecturally  than,  the  University 
of  Virginia.  In  the  absence  of  the  blue  Vir- 
ginia hills,  the  beauty  of  our  buildings  is  all  the 
more  necessary. 


THE 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

VIRGINIA 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


Spring  Fever 

The  coming  of  spring  in  this  bleak  land  al- 
ways makes  me  think  of  Italy.  Not  that  I 
regard  an  Italian,  or  at  any  rate  a Tuscan 
spring  as  greatly  superior  to  ours.  The  only 
one  I ever  experienced  was  entirely  familiar — 
days,  even  weeks,  of  what  Emile  Gebhardt 
calls  “implacable  rain”,  and  then,  with  a rush, 
a wave  of  heat  that  brought  out  the  trustful 
buds  and  threw  a gi-een  mantle  over  the  brown 
hills.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Theocritus 
speaks  of  the  Sicilian  spring  as  “sudden”.  But 
there  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
Italian  spring  and  ours.  Over  there,  the  trust- 
fui  buds  really  have  grounds  for  their  confi- 
dence; ours  are  merely  naive  and  credulous, 
and  they  generally  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
credulity. 

So  it  is  not  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  season,  only,  that  make  one  desire  Italy 
in  the  spring.  It  is  rather  because  spring 
there  is  perennial,  because  the  spirit  of  man 
is  eternally  young  and  flowering,  because  the 
joy  of  life  never  wholly  dies.  It  was  not  acci- 
dental that  the  modern  world  was  reborn  in 
Italy.  Out  of  that  deep  soil,  fertilized  by 
centuries  of  culture,  there  sprang  strange, 
rich  growths — sometimes,  I confess,  perilous 
growths — that  spread  over  western  Europe  and 
made  it  productive,  whether  for  good  or  ill, 
as  it  had  never  been  before.  The  fruits  of 
that  seed-sowing  are  with  us  yet.  They  are 
the  heirlooms  of  civilization. 

In  these  days  my  thoughts  run  upon  Ferrara. 
Imagine,  or  remember,  a little  red-brown  city, 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  deep,  swift  Po, 
Virgil’s  Eridanus,  “than  which  no  stream  flows 
more  vehemently  through  rich-til  ed  fields 
down  to  the  violet  sea”.  It  was  in  these  plains 
that  Phaethon  ended  his  mad  flight  with  the 
chariot  of  the  Sun,  his  father,  and  here  his 
sisters,  the  poplars,  still  weep  tears  of  amber 
for  his  fate.  There  are  those  who  regard  the 
ill-starred  and  jn-esumptuous  youth  as  a fitting 
symbol  of  the  Renaissance,  but  they  mistake 
the  matter.  Phaelhon  lies  aj  the  bottom  of 
the  Po.  Of  the  Renaissance,  the  Phoenix,  ever 
ri.sing  from  her  ashes,  seems  to  me  a better 
emblem. 


Leaving  these  ancient  and  unforgotten 
things,  you  enter  the  square  of  the  cathedral, 
where,  in  the  happy,  casual  Italian  way,  a 
great  market  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers is  laid  out,  under  brown  awnings,  tor  your 
inspection  and  choice.  The  air  is  full  of  deli- 
cious scents  and  cheerful  Italian  noises. 
Above  you  towers  the  splendid  church,  rich  in 
memories,  the  cunning  handiwork  of  men,  and 
the  devotion  of  faithful  souls.  Almost  in  its 
shadow  there  is  a bronze  figure  of  Savonarola, 
with  fiery,  denunciatory  hands,  and  if  you  walk 
out  one  of  the  long  streets,  edged  with  ex- 
quisite terra-cotta  doorways,  you  will  come 
upon  the  old  palace  in  a little  square  where 
he  passed  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  and 
where  he  heard  the  prophetic  call,  strangely 
enough  in  the  words  of  Virgil,  “Ah,  fly  this 
cruei  land,  this  shore  of  cot'etousness!”  And 
still  more  strangely,  so  rich  is  this  little  city 
in  human  contrasts,  you  will  see,  opposite  the 
Savonarola  palace,  the  church  where,  a few 
years  later,  the  lovely  and  maligned  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  Duchess  of  Este,  was  accustomed  to 
pray,  and  near  it  the  house  that  sheltered 
Renata,  the  little  deformed  Pi-ench  princess, 
wife  of  Duke  Ercole  d'Este  II,  who,  in  that 
Catholic  land,  received  as  her  guests  John  Cal- 
vin and  that  very  great  but  heretical  lady  who 
was  Vittoria  Colonna. 

Finally,  if  you  will  walk  out  another  long 
street,  silent,  grass-grown,  bordered  with  mag- 
nificent empty  palaces — the  so-called  “Hercu- 
lean addition”,  planned  by  Lucrezia's  husband 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
never  completed — you  will  come  to  a peaceful 
cemetery,  and  the  tomb  of  Ferrara’s  greatest 
citizen  and  ruler,  Borso  d’Este,  beneath  whose 
somewhat  complacent  visage  are  these  words: 
“To  Borso,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  than  whom  no 
man  was  ever  wiser  or  better,  and  under  whose 
rule  Ferrara  knew  what  it  was  to  live  in  the 
Golden  Age”.  And  for  many  a fair  year  after 
his  death,  the  Ferrarese  were  wont  to  say  with 
a sigh,  “I'hese  are  not  the  days  of  the  good 
Borso”. 
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Men’s  Life  in  Oberlin 

’10 


About  a month  ago  I was  told  that  a Yale 
man  said  that  a certain  group  of  Oberlin  men 
spent  most  of  their  spare  time  “knocking” 
Oberlin.  This  round-about  gossip  seemed  a 
good  occasion  for  sending  out  a questionnaire 
to  a representative  group  of  young  alumni  to 
ascertain  their  real  opinions  on  various  aspects 
of  Oberlin  life.  A hundred  successful  grad- 
uates engaged  in  various  fields  of  work  or  study 
were  then  picked  out  almost  at  random  and  to 
them  was  sent  a questionnaire  asking  their 
opinions  about  (1)  the  curriculum  and  teach- 
ing, (2)  the  general  social  life,  (3)  the  social 
life  of  the  men  and  housing  conditions,  (4)  the 
comparative  standing  of  Oberlin,  (5)  the  at- 
titude of  Oberlin  and  non-Oberlin  men,  and 
(6)  suggestions.  To  date  (April  15)  sixty-two 
questionnaires  have  been  returned,  often  ac- 
companied by  long  letters.  The  questions  are 
so  thoughtfully  answered  and  the  letters  show 
such  an  interesting  cross  section  of  opinion 
among  the  younger  graduates  that  I want  to 
share  the  results  with  all  the  alumni  and  later 
to  send  out  a similar  set  of  questions  to  a much 
larger  and  more  diversified  list,  including  men 
who  transferred  to  other  institutions. 

As  to  the  “knocking”  among  Oberlin  men, 
one  alumnus  puts  it  very  well  when  he  says 
it  is  “all  in  the  family.”  While  there  is  some 
indifference  and  a good  deal  of  discussion 
among  ourselves  about  various  points,  for  the 
most  part  we  present  a united  front  to  all 
adversaries  and  rate  Oberlin  very  high  in  the 
university  world. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  only  those  points 
are  given  which  bear  on  (1)  the  proportion  of 
men  and  women  on  the  campus  (leaving  con- 
structive suggestions  to  a later  discussion),  (2) 
the  need  for  dormitories,  and  (3)  some  sug- 
gestions for  group  life  on  the  campus.  The 
work  of  the  Men’s  Commons  was  commented 
on  in  the  April  issue. 

Mk.v  Still  .\  Mi.xority 

(1)  In  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  Oberlin  has  the  smallest  percentage  of 
men  among  the  colleges  listed.  Both  Oberlin 
and  Miami,  moreover,  have  additional  women’s 
schools  in  the  same  village.  While  men  form 
50%  of  the  freshman  class  here  and  42%  of 
the  college  department,  they  make  only  33%  of 
the  students  of  college  age,  if  we  count  in  the 
Kindergarten  Training  School. 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  conditions  in 
a coeducational  college  are  more  healthy  if 
the  numbers  of  men  and  women  can  be  kept 
nearly  even.  Evidently  the  first  step  to  bal- 
ance the  numbers  is  to  admit  enough  freshman 
men  to  make  up  for  the  greater  shrinkage  of 
male  enrolment  during  the  college  course.  Other 
proposals  to  increase  the  number  of  men  de- 
serve special  discussion.  Meanwhile  it  is  evi- 
dent that  care  is  necessary  to  keep  a whole- 
some men’s  life  parallel  to  the  mixed  social  life 
which  it  is  the  object  of  our  type  of  college  to 
maintain. 

The  Need  of  Dormitorie.s 
(2)  The  natural  basis  for  this  association 
of  the  men  is  the  dormitory  or  rooming  house. 
To  learn  the  housing  conditions  in  other  col- 
leges a questionnaire  was  sent  to  several  col- 
leges with  the  results  as  tabulated  below. 
From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  Oberlin 
stands  with  Ohio  Wesleyan  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  in  the  furnishing  of  adequate  build- 
ings accommodating  ten  men  or  more.  This 
deficiency  is  even  more  marked  when  only  the 
non-fraternity  colleges  are  considered;  since 
these  colleges  have  all  definitely  faced  the 
necessity  of  providing  dormitory  equipment  in 
view  of  the  barring  of  private  fraternity  houses. 
Our  neighbor,  Wooster,  will  soon  have  dormi- 
tory accommodation  for  all  her  men. 


Noii-fratornlty 

a 

C V B 
■-JZ  u 

U 

Colleges 

No.  of 

U 

o 

0, 

Perp. 
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Per  Cl. 
and  ol 
with  1 

Per  O. 
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No.  in 

Oberlin  

. fir>o 

30 

oy 

23 

50 

2f)0 
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r»'> 

70 

0 

30 

Wooster  

45 

381 

0 
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51 

71 

0 

20 
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47 

00 

u 

40 
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Fraternity 

Coliefjos 

Dartmouth  
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00 

17 

14 
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. 787 

KK) 

33 

31) 

28 

100 

Amherst  

TOO 

34 

54 

12 

Hamilton  

100 

51 

40 

0 

141 

Wesleyan  (Conn.). 

..  53G 

100 

4S 

41 

11 

50 

Denison  

. 475 

51) 

8 

04 

28 

Miami  

. 750 

40 

40= 

33 

17 

125 

Ohio  Weslevan 

. 813 

45 

0 

50 

00 

50 

De  Pamv 

..  785 

52 

11) 

( )" 

( )3 

190 

Knox  

. 340 

51) 

28 

28 

21 

200 

* Wooster  win  soon  erect  a dormitory  to  accomo- 
date all  men. 

* riKiires  Include  dormitory  which  will  he  fln- 
ished  In  September. 

“ 'Twelve  large  fraternity  houses — no  statistics. 
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A majority  of  the  questioniiaires  empha- 
sized the  need  of  more  and  better  accommoda- 
tions for  men.  The  need  of  dormitories  is  also 
recognized  at  Cberlin.  But  this  recognition 
does  not  solve  the  present  problem,  a problem 
which  the  cost  of  building  and  the  absence  of 
any  prospective  donor  may  indefinitely  prolong. 

Po.siTiVE  Policy  Nkeded 

(3)  A policy  for  men’s  life  must,  therefore, 
be  built  on  the  basis  of  present  equipment  and 
the  private  houses  available.  A review  of  con- 
ditions witbin  the  last  few  years  will  show,  I 
believe,  that  conditions  have  not  been  satis- 
factory and  that  the  entire  college  needs  to 
rally  around  a slightly  changed  and  positively 
constructive  policy. 

The  recent  questionnaire  shows  that,  while 
twelve  men  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
men’s  life  of  their  day  and  several  more 
seemed  to  think  that  conditions  had  im- 
proved, due  chiefly  to  the  Men’s  Commons, 
thirty-two  said  they  were  not  satisfied  before 
and  25  are  still  dissatisfied.  Most  of  the  others 
were  either  indefinite  or,  while  expressing  gen- 
eral approval,  suggested  that  there  should  be 
certain  improvements. 

Di,sixtec.il\tixo  Texdecies 

A review  of  men’s  life  at  Oberlin  shows  a 
tendency  toward  pure  individualism, — students 
living  in  rooms  assigned  by  lot  or  luck  and 
without  any  organized  relationship  with  each 
other.  In  the  presence  of  double  their  number 
of  attractive  women,  an  attraction  reinforced 
by  constant  association  at  the  boarding  houses 
and  encouraged  by  many  of  the  matrons,  any 
social  life  of  the  men  by  themselves  is  apt 
to  disappear.  For  years  it  has  been  sub- 
stantially true  that  during  "fussing”  hours 
(now  lasting  until  nine-thirty  o’clock)  no  group 
of  two  or  more  men  can  be  found,  and  it  is 
only  the  exceptional  man  who  stays  by  himself 
in  his  own  room  of  an  evening.  After  leaving 
college  many  men  discover  how  much  fellow- 
ship they  lost  during  their  college  course  and 
are  critical  of  a condition  which  makes  this  a 
common  experience. 

To  offset  this  disintegration  of  men’s  life 
there  have  been  at  various  times  attempts  to 
foster  class  and  all-college  stags.  As  these 
are  on  too  large  a scale  to  satisfy  the  "gang 
instinct”  they  have  in  no  wise  solvmd  the 
problem.  In  reaction  against  the  feminine 
dominance  of  the  rest  of  the  men’s  social  life 
these  stags  have  tended  to  become  rough- 


houses  of  the  crudest  type,  at  one  time  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  pie-fights  and  hot- 
hand. 

But  in  spite  of  the  discouragement  of  all 
permanent  organizations  and  the  consequent 
dominance  of  pure  individualism,  the  Oberlin 
ideal  has  been  more  social — the  gathering  of 
informal  groups  of  men  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mon interests  and  the  gathering  of  men  and 
women  in  a sort  of  family  circle  at  the  board- 
ing houses. 

The  Family  Home  Iueal 

The  boarding  house  idea  is  entirely  de- 
fensible and  dominates  the  situation  for  men 
after  their  freshman  year  at  the  Commons. 
But  the  wholesome  family  life  at  these  houses 
has  long  been  interfered  with  by  the  dispro- 
portion of  numbers  between  the  sexes.  At 
best  there  would  be  two  women  to  one  man. 
But  after  subtracting  the  men  who  "eat 
around,”  those  who  work  for  their  board,  and 
now  the  200  in  the  Commons,  there  are  and 
always  have  been  a number  of  marginal  houses 
with  from  two  to  five  women  boarders  for 
every  man.  These  men  were  either  captivated 
by  "the  irresistible  she”  or  manipulated  by  the 
matron  whose  house  needed  them  as  social 
assets.  The  demand  is  now  so  great  that  al- 
most any  man  who  wears  a clean  collar  is 
offered  a quarter,  half,  or  three-quarter  board 
"job”  as  a "sheik”  at  one  of  these  marginal 
boarding  houses. 

The  ideal  of  a frank  companionship  between 
men  and  women  at  the  boarding  houses  has 
always  been  largely  carried  out,  but  it  needs 
guarding  at  two  points.  First,  no  boarding 
house  should  be  allowed  to  accept  men  as 
boarders  which  cannot  accommodate  and  se- 
cure at  least  40%  of  them.  And  second,  there 
should  be  care  to  secure  students  of  a wide 
range  of  interests  but  of  a nearly  equal  level 
of  intelligence.  The  old  hall  containing  stu- 
dents from  the  first  year  of  the  Academy  and 
Conservatory  to  the  last  year  of  the  Seminary 
was  a hedge  podge  in  which  the  only 
common  denominators  were  gossip  and  flir- 
tation. Baldwin  Cottage  was  a landmark  to 
many  because  the  juniors  and  seniors  there 
were  free  to  talk  about  their  studies,  prob- 
lems and  intellectual  interests.  There  is  noth- 
ing undemocratic  about  an  upper  class  house, 
provided  similar  accommodations  are  open  to 
all  juniors  and  seniors.  In  theory,  the  wisdom 
of  the  upperclassmen  should  be  a great  social 
and  educational  asset;  in  practice,  politeness 
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dictates  that  general  conversation  should  never 
be  over  the  head  of  anyone  present  and  thus, 
as  everyone  knows,  the  lightest  chaff  of  the 
youngest  flapper  sets  the  tone. 

Similarly  the  ideal  of  an  informal  group  of 
kindred  souls  rooming  together  under  the  civ- 
ilizing and  inspiring  influence  of  a woman  of 
culture  has  always  been  current  and  is  ab- 
solutely valid.  But  again  a study  of  the  facts 
shows  that  it  does  not  meet  the  actual  sit- 
uation. The  best  illustration  of  this  ideal 
house  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Brand,  which  has 
housed  a large  number  of  congenial  men  under 
the  best  influences,  and  to  which  they  return 
with  eager  affection.  But  this  is  the  only 
home  I can  think  of  which  has  accommodated 
more  than  five  men  continuously  for  more  than 
ten  years.  I challenge  anybody  to  name  five 
of  such  houses  which  have  had  a contempor- 
aneous existence  for  a number  of  years.  With 
650  men  to  be  accommodated,  it  is  evident  that 
this  home  ideal  is  impossible. 

CoxcERXixG  Men's  Holses 

In  the  presence  of  double  the  number  of 
women  the  disintegrating  system  of  pure  in- 
dividualism is  unsatisfactory;  the  family  home 
unit  is  impossible.  1\Tiat  remains — short  of 
fraternities  or  adequate  dormitories?  Men’s 
houses,  of  course,  based  on  informal  all-college 
groups  which  shall  form  and  reform  each  year. 
The  theory  is  reasonable  and  the  practice  has 
not  been  bad.  But,  in  view  of  the  ineradicable 
gang  instinct  of  young  men,  and  the  Oberlin 
rule  against  self-perpetuating  societies,  the  in- 
formal group  has  one  essential  weakness:  it 
tends  inevitably  to  become  a fraternity.  In 
the  first  year  this  type  of  house  is  innocuous. 
But  in  the  second  year  the  departing  seniors 
must  be  replaced.  If  this  is  done  with  the 
collusion  of  the  roomers— as  it  inevitably  is — 
the  house  becomes  ipso  facto  self-perpetuating. 
The  fact  is  generally  not  realized  for  several 
years,  then  there  is  a sudden  awakening  and 
the  near-fraternity  is  cracked  on  the  head. 
Unless  all  signs  fail  this  process  is  about  to 
be  repeated  upon  two  houses  which  have  been 
competing  in  athletics  and  have  squabbled  over 
the  election  of  a captain  in  football  a year 
ago  and  in  basketball  last  month,— unless  they 
cease  taking  in  underclassmen  and  playing 
politics  in  athletics. 

The  policy  of  allowing  self-gathered  four- 
year  house  groups  Is  thus  paradoxical  and 
illogical,  leading  as  it  does  directly  and  in- 
evitably to  catastrophe. 


What  remains,  short  of  the  iron  clad  fra- 
ternity system  or  complete  individualistic  dis- 
integration? 

Dean  Nicol  believes  that  the  ba.sis  for  a 
grouping  which  can  be  recognized  and  which 
will  in  no  wise  conflict  with  Oberlin’s  tra- 
ditional ideals,  can  be  found  in  the  class 
house.  The  freshmen  are  now  all  boarding  at 
the  Men's  Commons.  As  soon  as  possible  they 
should  also  be  grouped  in  adequate  college- 
controlled  dormitories  or  houses.  At  the  end 
of  the  freshman  year  every  man  has  formed 
his  natural  circle  of  friends.  Mr.  Nicol  be- 
lieves that  these  groups  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  houses  and  to  keep  them  for  the  next 
three  years  it  they  so  wish.  Those  men  who 
have  lived  in  the  various  senior  and  junior 
houses  know  how  attractive  the  life  at  such 
places  can  be.  Such  class  houses  should  sat- 
isfy the  gregarious  instinct  without  bringing 
in  the  competitive  bidding  system  w'hich  is 
the  crux  of  the  fraternity  problem. 

The  social  instinct  makes  three  demands 
of  the  men’s  college  life:  (1)  fellowship,  (2) 
continuity,  (3)  intercollegiate  affiliation.  The 
class  house  proposal  satisfies  the  first  of  these 
demands.  But  other  means  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped to  satisfy  the  last  two.  I believe  that 
they  can  be  satisfied  in  a non-fraternity  col- 
lege, but  further  discussion  will  have  to  wait. 
Meanw'hile  we  have  to  ask,  in  how  far  does  the 
opinion  of  the  62  alumni  support  the  con- 
tentions of  this  paper? 

What  Alumni  Say 

The  62  alumni  by  no  means  advocate  the 
usual  fraternity  system.  Only  three  advocate 
it.  On  the  other  hand  nine  definitely  oppose 
their  introduction  or  refer  to  them  as  being 
unnecessary  at  Oberlin.  But  41  appeal  for 
more  and  better  men’s  life  in  dormitories  or 
existing  houses,  in  development  of,  not  in  con- 
tradiction to,  our  traditional  ideal.  A typical 
effort  to  propose  a solution  is  the  following: 

"With  the  abandoning  of  the  literary  so- 
ciety the  men  have  developed  nothing  to 
take  its  place  in  bringing  groups  into 
closer  friendly  contact  through  their  course 
at  Oberlin.  I believe  that  I am  opposed 
to  seeing  fraternities  come  to  Oberlin. 
Still  there  is  vital  need  of  something  of 
the  sort.  It  is  illogical  to  believe  that 
even  the  most  democratic  institution  can 
create  the  deep,  loyal  friendships  that 
men  crave,  in  a group  which  includes  every 
man  in  the  school.  Certain  men  have  in- 
terests in  common,  tastes  in  common  which 
many  others  cannot  possibly  share.  These 
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others  have  their  friends  with  their  par- 
ticular tastes  and  interests  of  like  nature. 
Would  it  not  he  possible  to  establish  in 
Oberlin  something  of  the  nature  of  self- 
perpetuating  clubs — not  secret  organiza- 
tions nor  yet  ‘Princeton  Eating  Clubs’- — ■ 
something  entirely  Oherlin,  apart  and  dis- 
tinct from  anything  in  any  other  school 
and  yet  something  that  would  tie  groups 
of  congenial  men  together — groups  of  their 
own  choosing?  Space  here  permits  no 
more  than  this  hare  suggestion.  Friend- 
ship pure  and  simple  should  be  the  basis 
of  such  grouping." 

Opinions  about  the  boarding  houses  vary. 
One  alumnus  writes:  “There  was  too  much 

daily  association  with  the  women  in  the  board- 
ing houses.”  Another  says;  “I  am  convinced 
that  the  associations  of  the  mixed  boarding 
house  were,  at  least  in  possibility,  the  finest 
element  of  social  life  at  Oberlin.  I fear  every 
move  toward  breaking  it  up.  It  allowed  gen- 
uine fellowship  between  boys  and  girls  in  a 
perfectly  normal  atmosphere.”  (Ten  years  out 
of  college  both  these  men  are  still  bachelors). 

Fraternities  Favored 
The  fraternity  advocates  write  as  follows: 

"I  am  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  college’s 
stand  on  fraternities.  In  my  time  in  its 
attempt  to  uphold  ’Democracy’  it  really 
curbed  the  greatest  agents  for  accomplish- 
ing its  purpose.  Freedom  of  speech,  of 
action,  and  even  of  thought  (except  along 
religious  lines)  was  to  a large  extent  denied. 
Sometime  I would  like  to  write  more  fully 
on  the  above  subject.  My  opinions  cannot 
be  covered  here.” 

^ ^ ^ 

“The  best  part  of  my  social  life  and  one 
of  the  most  lasting  extra-curriculum  ex- 
periences Avas  my  association  with  an  un- 
authorized men’s  social  club.  I would 
authorize  them  ....  Oberlin  does  not  de- 
velop sufficiently,  graceful  manners  and  so- 
cial ease  ....  Men  should  be  allowed  to 
choose  their  friends  and  live  with  them. 
The  dormitory  system  might  be  com- 
pulsory tor  the  lower  classes,  but  juniors 
and  seniors  should  be  permitted  to  form 
their  own  groups  and  live  in  selected 

groups Devices  should  be  provided 

for  stimulating  personal  competition,  not 
necessarily  in  athletics,  but  in  everything, 
including  intellectual  achievements.  Ab- 
sence of  men’s  social  groups  destroys,  in  a 
measure,  the  incentive  to  compete.  The 
average  Oberlin  man  is  too  idealistic  to 
adequately  lU'otect  himself  in  business.  He 
suffers  from  a lack  of  competitive  spirit.” 

>|«  x«  * 

“It  is  a natural  and  irresistible  feeling 
for  men  to  form  groups  of  their  own  kind, 
to  choose  their  own  inHuediate  compan- 
ions. This  is  universally  practiced  in  the 


business  and  social  worlds.  Why,  then, 
should  it  be  so  desperately  opposed  in 
Oberlin?  You  cannot  choose  a man’s 
friends  for  him.  The  theory  of  individual- 
ity sends  the  average  Oberlin  graduate 
away  with  three  or  four  close  friends,  and 
nothing  but  an  acquaintance  with  other 
graduates.  He  looks  back  upon  Oberlin 
merely  as  an  institution.  He  has  no  per- 
sonal feeling  or  love  toward  it.  '\^y 
should  he?  Our  greatest  affections  have 
a social  direction.  Oberlin  is  distinctly 
anti-social  through  its  continued  and  em- 
phatic inhibition  of  the  natural  socialistic 
tendency.  I fully  believe  that  the  lack  of 
loyalty  and  interest  typical  of  many  Ober- 
lin graduates  is  due  to  the  continued  re- 
pression stated  above.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  endowment  drive  has  been  only 
half  a success.  The  graduates  as  a whole 
are  not  ’sold’  on  Oberlin.  I have  two 
young  sons  who  eventually  will  attend  col- 
lege, I hope.  Unless  conditions  change,  I 
would  not  urge  them  to  go  to  Oberlin.  I 
would  not  even  recommend  it,  because  I 
think  there  are  other  institutions  which 
grasp  more  fully  the  qualities  which  should 
be  developed  in  a young  man,  to  equip  him 
for  a successful  career.” 

Fraternities  Oppo.sed 

The  anti-fraternity  men  are  represented  by 
the  following: 

“I  lived  for  four  years  at  the  Men’s 
Building,  and  was  personally  eminently 
well  satisfied  with  both  housing  and  social 
conditions  for  men.  Any  suggestions  I 
may  have  along  this  line  will  be:  Erect 
more  men’s  buildings.  Keep  the  men’s 
houses  under  college  control,  and  of  a high 
grade,  structurally.  And, — here  I speak 

from  six  years  of  travel  and  study  of  col- 
leges in  the  middle  west, — keep  away 
from  fraternity  involvements.  The  fra- 
ternities have  been  almost  everyivliere, 
and  particularly  in  the  college  of  less  than 
a thousand  men,  a mighty  poor  character 
investment,  as  well  as  an  administrative 
handicap. 

“I  would  like  to  see  more  dormitories — 
large  ones.  I'm  afraid  the  small  houses 
make  for  cliques.  Keep  the  Greek  letter 
societies  and  boarding  clubs  out.  Where 
I’m  teaching  now  we  have  a hard  problem 
with  the  five  fraternities.” 

The  following  letter  advocates  a solution 
similar  to  that  now  urged  by  Dean  Nicol: 

“There  isn’t  enough  men’s  group  life.  If 
we  don't  have  fraternities,  we  must  offer 
a good  subslitule.  Rooming  house  groups 
which  choose  their  own  men.  but  are  not 
self-perpetuating,  might  offer  a solution.  I 
offer  the  ’23  House  grovip  as  an  excellent 
exami)le  of  men’s  group  life  at  its  best.” 

In  conclusion  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  (12  questionnaires 
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The  Rotunda  and  Arcade  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  typical  of  the  classic  style  designed 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  since  maintained  in  all  the  new  buildings.  On  April  10-12  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  entertained  the  Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries  at  their  eleventh  annual 
conference. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Oberux  Allmxi  MAO.tziXE: 

//  Ohcrlin  has  a plan  for  huildinci  I am  sure  that  you  could  not  find  a Virffinia  man  to  say 
other  than.  "Stick  to  it.”  Xo  one  can.  in  my  opinion,  overestimate  the  value  to  the  men  who 
have  (jone  out  from  here,  of  the  surroundings  in  'ivhieh  they  spent  their  student  days.  Jeffer- 
son had  to  plan  long  and  icork  hard  to  build  as  he  saw  best  and-  there  have  at  times  been 
those  who  would  have  departed  from  his  ideal  for  a TJnivcrsily  group.  But  none  now  doubt 
the  u-isdom  of  our  remaining  within  "the  shadow  of  the  Builder.” 

W.  H.  Wii.vxi-.K. 

The  .Alumni  Association.  University  of  Virginia. 


shows  (1)  the  highest  appreciation  of  Oberlin 
as  an  educational  institution;  (2)  satisfaction 
with  the  social  life  since  the  change  in  rules, 
provided  (3)  that  at  the  same  time  there  is  de- 
veioped  more  adequate  housing  and  group  life 
for  men.  There  is  littie  demand  for  the  stand- 
ard fraternity  system,  but  a deep  feeling  that 
Oberlin  has  a mission  to  provide  a better 
system  of  grouping  and  of  housing  for  the 
men. 


Oberlin  men  returning  the  questionnaire 
were: 

IIoriu‘11  Il.iri,  ’trq  Heaton  Pennington,  .Tr  ’It)- 
V''",'."’','  ■ UdIIowcII.  ’ll;  Kalpli  K.  Itinilfnaz  'll  i 

^ .1.  liraillev,  'IL':  T.  Nrl- 

' •Iri'ome  D.avis.  'l.'l;  TV,  it.  Fair- 

i','  V''  J,'i  '‘''.'"'"h-  T3:  (!.  c.  Kmining.  -i;!: 

1.1.  tMlll.im  I>.  AnUn.s.  'Ki:  lieginaM  P.,-11,  'm- 

!•:  I ' '."i"’',-  Alli-n.  '17;  Ila,T„l  \V. 

■V?-'  I pVt  N'.nnan  l„  Hill, 

1,.  J.  1 iii-'.i  Mug.  ii;  I,avlil  P.  .M.-Ciuri-,  '17- 


I.oui.-^  t)i  I.oi-i-nzo,  '].S:  T'hoinns  .7.  I-’arqnliar.  ‘1.S: 
DaiAvin  Ilinfinian,  'l.S;  .Tolin  il.  .Tann-son.  T.S;  Uol,- 
cri  1,.  JnU.son.  'IS;  Nell  II,  I,i-\vls.  ’IS:  \V.  Wallace 
PclTci-s.  ’IS:  I’.cnjainln  I„  Plen-c,  'IS:  .7.  ,V.  So.ssions, 
'7S;  Tliooilftri-  S.  Wililci-.  'l.S;  (’larcnce  X.  tVriglit, 
'IS:  Il.-u-nicn  II.  I-'linkcrs,  'll):  Koln-vl  M.  Ilntclilns, 
II):  nrvlllc  C.  .loncs.  ’ll):  .1,  I-'.  Martin,  'll):  Jamoa 
S.  f'liildci's,  'L'O:  Ua.vmonil  G.  Ilcngst.  '20:  .lanics 
7).  .McGill.  '2ii:  Kihvanl  P.  Millikan.  'I’O:  Philip  h. 
Kca.  'liD:  ('.  II.  Vincent,  'LMI:  .lames  W.  I-'iticld,  .7r.. 
'Ill:  .Norman  lllllicrry,  '21:  Itavnmml  M.  I-tnesal.  '21: 
Ilugli  V.  Wilson,  '21:  Max  Halm.  '22:  K.  .lack 

Herberts.  '22:  1-7.  I-’.  I-taserman.  '22:  Kranklin  K. 
M;i.ver.  '22:  Ibirobl  X.  Skbimore.  '22:  'I'heodorc 

Solli-r,  '22:  Itolieil  1'.  l-;niglit,  '23:  Keese  F.  Kick- 
arils.  '2;!:  Kelmeth  K.  'I’elfer.  '2.",:  Ilarobl  S 

1.  '22. 


The  .1/ocA'  Xalional  Itepublican  Convention 
will  be  the  great  event  of  the  year.  There  will 
hr  a monster  parade,  with  delegates  in  eo.s- 
tumes  and  floats.  Frank  Burke  and  Carmi 
Thompson,  liberal  and  conservative  candi- 
dal,'s  for  governor,  wilt  be  Ihe  presiding  ofh- 
errs.  and  Joel  B.  Hayden  V'ill  give  Ihe  speech 
of  ireleomi'. 
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Emily  D.  Lewis,  ’17 


Alumni  in  Cleveland 
Social  Work 

An  increasing  number  of  Oberlin  graduates 
are  choosing  some  form  of  social  service.  The 
following  story  about  Miss  Lewis  and  items 
about  other  workers  will  give  some  insight 
into  the  opportunities  lor  social  work  in  great 
cities  like  our  neighboring  Cleveland; 

’03 — Myra  L.  Myrick  is  Secretary  at  the 
District  office  of  the  Cleveland  Associated 
Charities.  1874  E.  21st  Street. 

’09 — Florence  Waite,  following  her  work  in 
Red  Cross,  has  returned  to  the  Cleveland  As- 
sociated Charities  in  a newly  created  position 
as  Research  Secretary.  A part  of  her  work 
this  spring  has  been  the  supervision  of  Asso- 
ciated Charities’  Visitors,  who  are  working 
for  their  M.A.  in  Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Applied  Social  Science. 

E.x-’13 — Rotha  Richmond,  after  having  been 
a Visitor  in  the  Public  Department  of  Chari- 
ties in  Cleveiand.  is  now  taking  training  with 
the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities,  working 
toward  an  M.A.  at  We.stern  Reserve  University 
Schooi  of  Applied  Sociai  Science. 

■14 — Uowena  Jones  is  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Cuyahoga  ollice  of  the  Cleveland  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  'The  office  has  charge  of  the 
work  in  the  rural  districts  of  Cuyahoga 
county. 

pix-’M— Mabel  Berry  left  the  teaching  pro- 
fession to  take  np  social  work  and  is  now 
Associate  Secretary  at  a District  office  of  the 
Cleveland  Associated  Charities,  8116  Harvard 
Avenue. 


’14-’16  A.M. — Helen  Walker,  who  has  been  a 
District  Secretary  in  the  Cleveland  Associated 
Charities,  has  just  been  appointed  Assistant 
Director  of  Training  Course  in  Family  Case 
Work  with  Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Applied  Social  Science.  The  field 
of  work  in  this  school  is  done  with  the  Cleve- 
land Associated  Charities.  Her  address  is  614 
Electric  Building. 

Emily  D.  Lewis,  ’17 

“Can  you  tell  me  where  I can  get  a baby 
to  adopt?” 

“I  want  to  report  a family — .” 

“How  can  I get  a doctor  for  my  wash- 
woman?” 

“What’s  the  name  of  the  caretaker  at  Lake- 
view  cemetery?” 

The  telephone  in  the  picture  is  at  once  a 
symbol  and  an  ever-to-be-reckoned-with  tact. 
For  three  years  Emily  Lewis  has  held  the 
post  of  Receiving  Secretary  lor  the  Cleveland 
Associated  Charities;  and  that  implies  the 
ability  to  carry  on  two  telephone  conversa- 
tions at  the  same  time  without  mixing  the 
orders.  Of  course,  it  implies  a good  deal 
more  than  that. 

Each  day  brings  its  quota  of  troubled  peo- 
ple, and  no  two  whose  troubles  are  alike. 
For  many  it  is  their  first  experience  with  a 
social  agency.  Their  eyes  are  lull  of  appre- 
hension, and  they  come  braced  to  endure 
whatever  must  be  endured.  Presently  they 
find  themselves  sitting  beside  Emily’s  desk, 
and  the  thing  that  seemed  so  difficult  has 
suddenly  become  easier.  There  is  a good- 
humored  naturalness  in  her  approach  to  peo- 
ple, a clear-eyed  frankness  and  sympathy  that 
is  relaxing  to  overwrought  nerves.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a truth-compeliing  qual- 
ity about  her  that  exerts  a tonic  influence. 
One  feels  that  here  is  a person  who  under- 
stands and  wili  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

Knowing  what  to  do  about  it  is  important 
in  the  Receiving  Secretary’s  office.  The  peo- 
ple who  call  upon  the  Associated  Charities 
make  no  fine  distinctions  as  to  what  agency 
is  fitted  to  meet  their  particular  problems. 
'The  Receiving  Secretary  must  know  with  ex- 
actness the  functions  of  each  of  the  many  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  through  which 
Cleveland  expresses  good  will,  in  order  that 
she  may  sort  out  and  refer  applicants  that 
should  go  to  other  agencies. 

'The  Receiving  Secretary’s  office  serves  as  a 
(dearing  house  between  the  eleven  district 
offices  of  the  Associated  Charities  and  the  in- 
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terested  public— and  the  interested  public’s 
pocketbook,  the  Communitl  Chest.  This  means 
that  that  incumbent  of  the  job  must  grasp 
facts  quickly,  recount  them  clearly,  and  in- 
terpret their  spirit  and  meaning  sympathet- 
ically. All  of  which  Emily  does. 

Emily  got  her  start  in  social  work  seven 
years  ago  by  volunteering  two  weeks’  work 
with  the  Associated  Charities.  She  freely 
admits  that  they  were  the  “most  educational 
two  weeks”  she  ever  experienced.  They  con- 
vinced her  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 

world  as  interesting  as  people,  and  that  if 
there  was  such  a thing  as  the  Oberlin  spirit, 
social  work  offered  an  effective  challenge  to 
that  spirit.  She  became  a member  of  the 

staff  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind,  where  she 
spent  seven  months.  In  September,  1919,  she 
came  back  to  the  Associated  Charities  as  a 
member  of  the  training  class.  She  has  been 
with  the  organization  ever  since,  except  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  months,  when  she  was  out 
“ for  repairs.” 

It  is  no  untried  philosophy  that  Emily  has 
to  offer  to  the  perplexed  folks  who  drop  into 
that  chair  beside  her  desk.  Twice  since  she 

left  college  she  has  found  it  necessary  to 

knock  oft  tor  a period  of  months  because  of 
illness.  Bnt  she  leaves  Mark  Tapley  a poor 
second  when  it  comes  to  being  “jolly”  under 
didiculties.  That  being  so,  who  is  better 
fitted  than  she  to  understand  and  at  the  same 
time  to  energize  the  victims  of  outrageous 
fortune? 

Floiie.xce  T.  W.ute,  ’09. 

’21 — Catherine  Hornung  is  a Visitor  in  the 
Cuyahoga  District  office  of  the  Cleveland  As- 
sociated Charities. 

'22 — Armen  Sharigian  is  taking  training 
for  Family  Social  Work  with  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Cleveland.  She  is  living  at  the 
League  House,  2344  Prospect  Avenue. 

’23 — Elizabeth  Edwards  is  taking  training 
for  Family  Case  Work  with  the  Cleveland  As- 
sociated Charities  and  plans  to  work  for  an 
M.A.  at  Western  Reserve  University  School  of 
Applied  Social  Science. 


Robinson  Newcomb  of  the  senior  class  has 
been  awarded  a scholarship  in  the  Washing- 
ton University  to  do  research  work  in  polit- 
ical economy.  Only  thirty  graduate  students 
are  allowed  to  enter  and  all  living  expenses 
are  paid.  Mr.  Newcomb  will  not  only  receive 
his  A.B.  this  year  but  a Master’s  degree  as 
well. 


The  Louvain  Library 

On  the  25tli  of  August,  1925,  the  500th  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Louvain,  is  to  be  celebrated  by  the  dedication 
of  the  new  library  budding,  the  gift  of  Amer- 
ica. The  library  was  totally  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  as  the  first  act  of  intimidation  and 
warning  to  the  cities  which  they  were  planning 
to  conquer.  This  destruction  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the 
educated  world  and  made  instantaneous 
response  inevitable  when  Cardinal  Mercier  pre- 
sented the  problem  of  reconstruction  of  the 
library  when  he  visited  the  United  States  in 
1919.  At  that  time  plans  of  the  new  building 
were  made  by  the  distinguished  architects, 
Warren  and  Wotmore,  and  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  United  States  promised  to  raise 
the  million  dollars  necessary  for  the  project. 

In  addition  to  being  a gift  to  Belgium  and  a 
living  protest  against  the  ravages  of  war,  the 
building  will  be  a memorial  for  American  stud- 
ents who  lost  their  lives  in  Europe,  and  the 
names  of  students  from  all  the  colleges  and 
universities  participating  will  be  engraved  in 
stone  as  a permanent  memorial. 

Oberlin  alumni  should  have  some  part  in 
this  great  memorial.  Gifts  of  any  amount  may 
be  sent  to  the  Alumni  office,  which  will  for- 
ward them  to  the  proper  committee. 
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Leonard  Vincent  Koos,  Ph.D.,  ’07 

John  G.  Olmstead,  ’06 


It  was  in  September,  1902,  that  I entered 
Oberlln  and  found  a satisfactory  room  at 
“Reub”  Brown’s  on  North  Main  street.  Two 
days  later  Harry  Lewis  of  Sauk  Center,  Minn., 
became  my  roommate,  and  Lee  Koos  of  Yorks- 
ville.  111.,  took  the  room  across  the  hall. 
Could  I have  selected  better  had  I been  able 
to  look  forward  twenty  years?  They  are  now 
George  Brown,  a success- 
ful manufacturer  of  Cleve- 
land, Sinclair  Lew'is,  auth- 
or of  "Main  Street”  and 
"Babbitt,”  Dr.  Leonard  V. 

Koos,  teacher,  author, 
lecturer. 

“ Mink,”  as  we  had 
nicknamed  Lewis,  and  I 
didn’t  hit  it  off  very  well. 

He  was  interested  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Eng- 
lish, and  wanted  to  study 
every  evening.  I was  in- 
terested in  athletics  and 
wanted  " the  gang  in  to 
chew  the  rag.”  So  at  the 
holidays  I forsook  him 
and  moved  across  the  hall 
with  Lee,  who  seemed 
more  human. 

Lee  wasn’t  unduly  tall, 
he  wasn’t  ungainly,  but 
there  was  something  about  him — his  build, 
his  talk,  his  simplicity,  his  coming  from  Illi- 
nois— that  always  reminded  me  of  Lincoin. 
His  father  was  a tailor,  and  so  with  the 
knowledge  he  had  picked  up  in  the  tailor 
shop  and  his  two  years’  savings  as  a teacher, 
he  came  on  to  Oberlin.  He  had  no  trouble 
with  his  studies,  his  mind  was  well  trained 
and  alert — so  he  had  spare  time  to  help  the 
fellows  look  well  dressed  and  thereby  earn 
part  of  his  expenses. 

Many  are  the  nights  we  discussed  Englisli 
and  Mathematics,  the  faculty,  boarding  houses 
and  the  girls,  while  he  lengthened  somebody’s 
coat  sleeves  or  put  a crease  in  their  trousers. 
And  how  proud  we  were  when  such  upper 
classmen  or  seminary  students  as  Paul  L. 
Corbin  would  tarry  and  converse  a few  min- 
utes when  calling  for  their  clothes. 

But  Lee’s  outside  activities  were  not  re- 


stricted to  tailoring.  He  became  sign  painter, 
and  the  first  de-luxe  campus  bulletins  Oberlin 
ever  had  came  from  his  brush.  The  reorgan- 
ized band  was  due  to  his  leadership.  The 
Misses  Pope’s  table  was  blessed  by  his  words 
and  with  his  presence. 

Phi-Delta  developed  his  oratorical  ability 
and  in  1906  he  was  alternate  and  in  1907  ora- 
tor in  the  N.  0.  L.  He 
entered  as  a freshman 
with  the  class  of  ’06,  but 
dropped  out  to  teach  one 
year,  so  received  his  A.B. 
v>rith  ’07. 

When  he  entered  college 
he  had  already  decided 
on  his  vocation — teaching 
— and  had  had  the  two 
years’  experience  in  rural 
and  small  town  schools. 
After  graduation  he  spent 
seven  years  as  principal 
and  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Minnesota.  Two 
years  at  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, Fellow  in  Education, 
brought  him  his  M.A. 
and  his  Ph.D.  (Magna 
cum  laude) . 

Then  he  stepped  up  a 
notch  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession by  becoming  professor  of  education 
at  the  University  of  Washington.  After  three 
years  there  he  was  called  to  the  University 
of  Minnesota  as  professor  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, which  position  he  now  holds.  At  sum- 
mer sessions  he  has  taught  in  Chicago,  Ohio 
State,  and  Harvard  Universities. 

His  articles  in  various  educational  maga- 
zines and  government  bulletins  are  frequent. 
His  first  book,  “ Farmer’s  Law,  Minnesota 
Edition,”  was  published  in  1913.  In  1917  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press  brought  out  his 
“Administration  of  Secondary-School  Units.” 
His  national  reputation  was  made  in  1921 
when  "The  Junior  High  School”  was  pub- 
lished. This  book  is  now  the  authority  on 
the  organization  and  program  of  the  Junior 
high  school.  His  “ Study  of  the  Junior  Col- 
lege,” just  published  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  is  the  last  word  on  the  sub- 
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James  Henry  McMurray,  ’97 

V.  O.  Johnston,  ’97 


James  Henry  McMurray,  A.B.  Oberlin  '97: 
A.M.  Harvard  ’01;  Ph.D.  Millikin  ’08.  Presi- 
dent of  Central  College,  Huntington,  Ind.; 
President  o£  Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  111.; 
Red  Cross  Major  at  Camp  Taylor  during  the 
war;  now  holding  the  chair  of  Economics  at 
Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn.  So  runs 
the  printed  record,  but  between  the  lines  lies 
the  real  story  of  “Tim” 

McMurray. 

Having  worked  his  'way 
through  college,  annexing 
the  “golden  0”  en  route, 
he  has  seemed  ever  since 
to  have  a natural  affinity 
for  jobs  offering  oppor- 
tunity for  service.  As  an 
educator  and  teacher  his 
has  ever  been  a militant 
spirit  for  better,  broader, 
more  useful  training — a 
striving  against  narrow 
convention  and  toward 
the  deeper  realities  of 
life.  As  an  administrator 
of  small,  impecunious  col- 
leges, his  has  been  the 
job  of  accomplishing  much 
with  little — making  a dol- 
lar yield  a hundred  cents 
of  service,  after  having 
first  put  up  a fight  to  get  the  dollar;  working 
himself  and  his  faculty  overtime  and  learn- 
ing to  like  it;  scheming  for  students  during 
the  summer,  and  during  the  school  year 
scheming  more  deeply  to  give  them  the  full 
measure  of  training.  When  offers  came,  as 
they  were  bound  to,  of  easier  positions  carry- 
ing greater  financial  rewards,  he  has  seemed 
unable  to  turn  from  the  place  that  needed 
hard  work. 


As  a citizen  he  has  left  his  mark  on  the 
places  of  his  residence.  Interest  not  only  in 
the  environment  of  his  students  but  in  his 
fellow  citizens,  made  him  a fearless  leader  in 
law-enforcement  crusades,  plans  for  civic  bet- 
terment and  abolishment  of  the  saloon.  In 
time  of  trouble  he  was  present  with  a com- 
forting word  and  a sincere  clasp  of  the 
hand,  thereby  earning  the 
respect  and  friendship  of 
people  in  all  walks  of 
life.  Being  Scotch,  with 
a sweetening  dash  of 
Irish,  he  affiliated  with 
the  Presbyterian  church 
and  has  been  one  of  its 
trusted  leaders.  S e 1 f- 
supporting  students  could 
always  hit  “Prexy”  for  a 
loan  and  get  it,  and  his 
home  was  the  gathering- 
place  of  many  who  had 
no  other. 

His  interest  in  sports 
is  still  keen,  but  he  lets 
“Junior”  play  the  base-, 
basket-  and  football, 
while  he  adds  to  his 
reputation  as  a wicked 
caster  of  the  bass-luring 
fly  and  as  a Nimrod  who 
seldom  wastes  a round  of  ammunition.  (That 
may  be  merely  the  Scotch  instinct  cropping 
out.) 

Still  in  his  prime,  still  young  in  spirit, 
adding  to  his  years  of  useful  service, 
and  pleasuring  in  hard  work,  to  those  who 
know  him  he  seems  the  exact  sort  of  fruit  to 
be  expected  from  the  Oberlin  tree  of  “labor 
and  learning.” 


ject  and  is  attracting  widespread  attention  in 
educational  circles. 

Dr.  Koos  is  in  constant  demand  as  a 
speaker  before  educational  bodies;  articles 
and  books  are  continually  being  requested  by 
publishers;  other  institutions  want  him  on 
their  faculty  (four  deanshlps  alone  being 
offered  him).  He  is  an  outstanding  educator 


in  the  educational  world  but  he  is  still  just 
the  same  old  lovable  Lee  to  his  college  chums, 
the  devoted  husband  to  Hazel  Smith,  whom 
he  married  in  1916,  taking  her  from  the 
School  of  Education  faculty,  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, and  the  jolliest  father  to  Mary  Camelia, 
Karl  Kenyon,  and  Lenore  Katherine. 
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To  Sian,  the  City  of  Western  Peace 

Francis  S.  Hutchins,  ex-’23 


To  Chinese  students  and  to  students  of 
China,  Sianfu  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  in  all  of  North  China.  It  was  at  Sianfu 
that  Shih  Hwang-ti,  the  buiider  of  the  Great 
Wall,  built  his  palace  which  was  thirty  miles 
square.  Sian  was  the  capital  of  China  during 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  T’ang  dynasty  from 
602-907  A.  D.  Today  Sianfu  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Shensi  and  is  the  gateway  to 
Kansu,  Tibet  and  the  other  western  districts 
of  China.  But  Sianfu  today  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  Sianfu  or  Ch’ang  An 
(Long  Peace)  as  the  city  was  then  called. 

So  it  was  toward  Sianfu  that  six  of  us 
turned,  the  day  after  Chinese  New  Year’s.  The 
first  leg  of  our  journey  took  us  southwest  from 
Taiku  to  the  corner  of  the  province  of  Shansi 
and  the  border  of  Shensi,  the  neighboring 
province  on  the  west.  We  made  the  first  two 
days’  trip  in  the  Fenchow  Ford,  a vehicle  of 
most  disreputable  appearance  but  with  an 
honorable  past.  Our  trip  the  next  three  days 
was  by  cart  through  the  oldest  part  of  the 
Chinese  Republic.  AVe  saw  the  Salt  Lake  at 
Hotung  the  monthly  revenues  of  which  amount 
to  $300,000.  These  revenues  in  ancient  times 
supported  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Kansu.  Early  one  morning  we  visited  the 
home  temple  of  Kwang  ti,  a great  Chinese 
warrior  who  was  deified  by  the  Manchus  in 
order  to  force  militarism  on  the  Chinese.  On 
the  fifth  day  of  our  journey  we  crossed  the 
Yellow  River  in  a boat  with  a picture-book 
accordian-pleated  sail,  and  a crew  of  gentle- 
men who  looked  like  pirates.  We  landed  at 
T’ungkwan,  the  fortress  which  guards  a great 
pass. 

To  us,  T’ungkwan  typified  Shensi.  The 
province  is  overrun  with  soldiers.  There  is  a 
proverb  which  says  that  the  Peking  people 
use  salt,  the  people  of  Shensi  use  opium.  As 
a result  the  poverty  of  the  people  is  terrible. 
Even  the  dogs  looked  different  from  the  ani- 
mals across  the  river.  Together  with  soldiers 
and  opium  should  be  mentioned  bandits.  The 
Governor  has  been  able  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  main  road,  but  the  rest  of  the  prov- 
ince is  at  their  mercy. 

From  T'ungkwan  we  continued  our  journey 
by  rickshaws  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
day  we  came  to  the  gates  of  the  City  of  West- 
ern Peace.  We  presented  cards,  passports, 


and  other  credentials  at  the  gate.  We  found 
later  that  we  had  been  registered  with  the 
police  as  the  American  Boy  Scouts.  We  then 
went  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  received  a warm 
welcome  from  Mr.  H.  Milton  Wagner,  Jr.  He 
not  only  welcomed  us  to  the  city  but  also  in- 
sisted on  our  occupying  part  of  his  home  and 
partaking  heavily  of  his  food. 

Our  three  day  stay  in  Sianfu  was  spent  in 
visiting  the  places  of  historical  Interest  and 
in  haunting  the  curio  shops.  First  of  all  we 
sought  out  the  Nestorian  monument.  The 
Nestorian  Christians  came  to  China  about  505 
A.  D.  and  this  tablet  which  was  carved  about 
861  is  the  only  trace  of  them.  In  general  ap- 
pearance the  stone  resembles  any  monument 
but  it  is  written  in  both  Chinese  and  Syriac. 
One  or  two  outcroppings  of  the  ancient  Nestor- 
ian beliefs  have  been  found  by  the  missionai'- 
ies  who  live  there. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  section  of  Sian 
was  the  Mohammedan  part.  If  the  buildings 
had  not  continued  to  be  strictly  Chinese  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  imagine  oneself  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  people  were  no  longer 
Chinese  with  flat  noses  and  slit  eyes.  With 
their  high  noses,  and  foreign  appearing  eyes, 
the  people  were  distinctly  different  from  the 
Chinese  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Old  codgers 
with  crinkly  beards  were  common  on  the  street. 

After  we  had  visited  most  of  the  places  in 
the  city  we  had  the  pdeasure  of  drinking  tea 
with  Tuchun  Liu,  the  military  governor  of 
Shensi.  He  received  us  cordially.  We  spoke 
concerning  the  motor  road  and  the  prevalence 
of  Mah  Jong  in  the  United  States.  As  Chinese 
New  Year’s  time  is  the  open  season  lor  gamb- 
ling we  had  seen  Mah  Jong  being  played  at  a 
great  many  places  along  the  road.  Our  rick- 
shaw men  passed  their  evening  playing.  The 
Governor  was  greatly  amused  by  our  registra- 
tion as  Boy  Scouts.  Very  kindly  he  promised 
that  we  should  have  a motor  to  return  to 
T’ungkwan. 

Our  return  trip  was  uneventful.  As  we 
passed  the  gi'eat  mound  of  the  tomb  of  Shih 
Hwang-ti,  standing  like  a foothill  in  front  of 
the  high  mountains  to  the  south,  and  as  we 
passed  at  the  foot  of  Hua  Shan,  one  of  the 
sacred  mountains  of  China,  we  thought  that 
perhaps  we  had  learned  to  appreciate  China 
a little  more. 
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f ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


Faculty 

It  is  with  the  (jreatest  rct/rct  that  the  Ohcr- 
tin  familii  says  faretvcU  to  two  of  our  best 
loved  and  most  distinauished  teachers. 

Professor  S.  R.  Williams  has  resigned  as 
head  of  the  department  of  physics  after  six- 
teen years  of  service  to  ObeiTin  College.  He 
will  accept  a similar  position  in  Amherst 
College. 

Professor  Williams  is  offered  an  opportu- 
nity at  Amherst  to  develop  a department  of 
physics  along  the  most  modern  lines  and  with 
exceptional  facilities  for  research  work.  It 
was  only  this  splendid  inducement  in  the  pro- 
vision for  adequate  staff  and  equipment  that 
influenced  Professor  Williams  to  leave  Oberlin. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Williams  express  their 
great  sorrow  that  the  happy  relations  which 
have  existed  all  these  years  with  students, 
faculty  and  trustees  of  Oberlin  College  must 
now  be  carried  on  at  long  range,  but  they  go 
to  Amherst  carrying  with  them  only  the  hap- 
piest of  recollections  of  the  years  spent  in 
Oberlin. 

Assistant  professor  W.  L.  Carr  has  accepted 
an  associate  professorship  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Carr  has  become  nationally 
known  through  his  part  in  the  investigation 
of  the  teaching  of  classical  subjects  in  our 
public  schools.  Mr.  Carr  is  especially  attract- 
ed by  the  opportunity  to  train  teachers  of 
Latin  at  the  university. 

Professor  W.  L.  Carr  was  in  New  York  re- 
cently to  attend  a meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  American  Classical  League. 
The  League  has  been  conducting  an  investi- 
gation of  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
secondary  schools.  Before  returning  to  Ober- 
lin Mr.  Carr  went  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  attend 
a meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  and  South. 

Professor  Otto  Koppius  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, “ Chemistry  and  Physics  for  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore,”  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  College  Association,  which  con- 
vened at  Ohio  State  University  April  3,  4 and 
5.  A discussion  of  the  “ Care  and  Treatment 
of  Athletic  Injuries  ” was  led  by  Dr.  Morrison. 


% 
II 
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Athletic  Director  Bird  of  Ohio  University, 
and  Thomas  Neill  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, former  Oberlin  man,  also  appeared 
on  the  program  of  the  convention.  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Membership  and 
Inspection  was  given  by  Dean  C.  N.  Cole. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Ohio  College  Association  at  Colum- 
bus on  April  4.  He  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Modern  Language  Section  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss  Isabel  Wolcott,  Registrar  of  Oberlin 
College,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  in 
Chicago  April  2,  3 and  4. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Holmes,  Profresor 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chapin  and  Professor  J.  C. 
McCullough  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  which  was 
held  in  Washington  the  week  of  April  20. 

Professor  Thornton  and  members  of  the 
French  Club  gave  “Un  Jeune  Homme  Presse” 
for  the  Fortnightly  Club  of  Elyria. 

Dean  Graham  spoke  on  "The  Rights  of 
Youth”  before  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers’ Association,  which  met  in  Lorain  on 
April  12.  He  spoke  in  Tiffin  on  April  13  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Asso- 
ciation on  Penal  Affairs  was  held  in  the  as- 
sembly room  of  the  Hollenden  Hotel  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  26.  Professor  H. 
A.  Miller,  the  chairman,  read  the  annual  re- 
port and  announced  that  the  name  of  the  or- 
ganization had  been  changed  from  the  Ohio 
Committee  on  Penal  Conditions  to  the  Ohio 
Association  on  Penal  Affairs. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  delivered  the  annual 
address  before  the  Medina  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau on  March  29.  Mr.  Jones  also  gave  the 
annual  address  before  the  Audubon  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburgh  on 
April  4. 


Eleven  Oberlin  men  are  enrolled  at  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration 
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The  Faith  of  Students 

Dean  T.  W.  Graham 

Any  comparison  of  the  religious  attitude  of 
present  day  students  with  that  taken  hy 
students  of  a generation  ago  must  be  made 
with  two  important  considerations  in  mind. 
There  has  been  a great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students.  Whereas  thirty  years  ago  a 
great  majority  of  students  entered  college  be- 
cause of  a well-defined  purpose  for  life  or 
came  to  college  out  of  the  homes  of  privilege, 
today  a great  proportion  of  them  come  because 
of  the  growing  notion  that  a college  education 
is  indispensable  to  any  real  opportunity  in 
life.  WTiat  that  opportunity  is  to  be  for  them 
most  of  them  have  not  determined.  Then  this 
generation  of  students  comes  out  of  a home 
atmosphere  that  has  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  social,  political  and  religious  unsettlement 
of  the  last  decade.  These  conditions  would 
naturally  suggest  that  the  present  campus 
group  wmuld  not  have  as  well  defined  a reli- 
gious attitude  as  would  be  found  in  a similar 
group  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  century.  My  own 
opinion,  however,  is  that  this  generation  of 
students  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
generation  to  which  I belonged.  This  opinion 
is  based  not  alone  upon  my  own  judgment, 
but  on  the  conviction  of  many  men  who  have 
had  large  experience  with  students  through  a 
long  period. 

Large  numbers  of  students  are  exercising  a 
thorough  going  independence  of  judgment  up- 
on matters  of  faith.  They  are  demanding  a 
chance  to  approach  these  problems  by  their 
own  method  from  their  own  point  of  view. 
They  are  insisting  that  they  will  not  take 
things  for  granted,  that  they  must  search  out 
for  themselves  the  meaning  of  religion,  that 
they  be  allowed  to  live  out  such  Christian 
ideals  as  they  may  discover,  that  they  he  free 
to  protest  against  any  wrong  w-hich  they  see, 
and  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  they  conceive 
it  must  be  put  above  the  institutions  they  hap- 
pen to  be  serving.  This  year  has  witnessed  a 
very  striking  revival  of  interest  in  foreign  dis- 
cussions on  religious  problems.  During  the 
first  half  of  this  semester  150  Oberlin  students 
have  met  under  student  leadership  to  canvass 
carefully  the  aiiplicatlon  of  their  faith  to  ques- 
tions of  war,  industry,  race  relationships, 
church  loyalties  and  campus  obligations.  Other 
similar  groups  of  men  and  women  are  coming 
to  take  daring  stands  for  positions  which  are 


not  popular.  The  widespread  revolt  of  Ameri- 
can college  youth  against  war  as  an  honored 
method  of  settlement  for  international  dis- 
pute, which  has  had  its  most  spectacular  man- 
ifestation at  Northwestern  University,  is 
bringing  students  in  many  other  centers  to 
a willingness  to  suffer  for  what  they  believe 
to  be  righteousness’  sake.  That  more  and 
more  students  are  demanding  a chance  to  ex- 
press their  faith  in  their  own  terms  means 
that  that  faith  is  vital  and  real. 

One  finds  hope  in  the  changed  interpreta- 
tion which  students  are  putting  upon  "service”. 
They  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  a service 
program  which  means  simply  activity.  I find 
them  demanding  an  interpretation  of  that  word 
which  will  include  a chance  to  think  through 
their  religious  position.  Recently  a denomin- 
ational secretary  gathered  a group  of  students 
together  in  a State  University  and  suggested 
to  them  the  beginning  of  a denominational  or- 
ganization. Their  response  was  that  they  were 
anxious  for  such  an  organization  but  that  they 
wanted  it  to  be  of  such  character  that  it  would 
help  them  “to  be”  rather  than  “to  do.”  If  it 
was  an  organization  which  would  help  them 
to  a service  that  had  a sound  foundation  in 
true  living  they  were  for  it,  otherwise  not. 

The  students  of  this  generation  are  giving 
as  serious  attention  to  addresses  on  religion 
as  any  group  of  students  I have  known.  When 
they  find  a man  who  impresses  them  with  hav- 
ing a real  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
religion,  an  understanding  which  has  growm 
out  of  study  and  experience,  they  will  give  him 
time  to  make  the  case  for  religion.  Wiere 
the  experience  is  real,  attention  is  not  difficult 
to  secure.  The  attitude  of  our  Oberlin  student 
body  at  the  addresses  of  men  like  Dr.  Gilkey 
and  Bishop  McConnell  is  evidence  in  this  line. 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  thoughtful 
attitude  which  students  are  taking  toward 
matters  of  faith  that  might  be  listed, — in  the 
increase  of  religious  organizations  among 
students,  in  the  attention  to  such  conferences 
as  those  conducted  by  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  and  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Associations,  the  recent 
spontaneous  gathering  of  two  thousand  Metho- 
dist students  at  Columbus,  the  continued 
willingness  of  students  to  enter  in  necessary 
numbers  into  the  distinctly  religious  callings. 
All  these  add  to  the  confidence  which  some  of 
us  have  in  the  fundamental  rightness  of  the 
student  position  on  matters  of  faith. 
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THE  FACULTY  CLUB  PLAYERS  IN  "DULCY” 

From  left  to  right:  E.  A.  Miller,  Lytle,  Jameson,  Mrs.  Holmes,  Jolliff,  Mrs.  Har- 
roun,  Hastings,  Sturges,  Ward,  Thornton,  Mrs.  McEwen 


PROFESSOR  FULLERTON’S  STUDY 
OF  ISAIAH 

Professor  Fullerton’s  monograph  on  Isaiah, 
which  appeared  early  in  1923,  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  European  scholars.  At  the 
Oxford  Summer  School  of  Theology  of  1923, 
Professor  Budde  of  Marburg,  presen ti>d  two 
addresses,  which  have  just  been  published  in 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  AUtestamcntliche  Wissen- 
chaft.  the  leading  European  Journal  of  Old 
Testament  Studies,  edited  by  Professor  Marti 
of  Berne,  Switzerland.  In  the  opening  para- 
graph of  these  lectures  Professor  Budde  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  at  the  invitation  extend- 
ed to  him  by  Oxford  in  its  desire  to  further 
the  cause  of  common  international  work  in 
the  Old  Testament  field.  He  goes  on  to  say; 
“ I have  accepted  this  invitation  with  pleas- 
ure and  think  I can  do  no  better  than  to  al- 
low myself  to  be  guided  by  this  desire  in  my 
choice  of  a subject.  Before  me  lay  fresh  from 
the  press  a comprehensive  work  of  Professor 
Fullerton  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,’ Viewpoints  in  the 
Discussion  of  Isaiah’s  Hopes  of  the  Future.’ 
In  this  work  an  exceedingly  important  prob- 
lem, with  which  the  most  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  our  science  have  busied  them- 
selves during  the  last  decades  again  and 
again,  is  treated  in  an  exhaustive  and  model 
fashion.  . . . Fullerton  enters  upon  his  work 
with  complete  mastery  of  the  vast  mass  of 
material  . . . and  I can  assure  you  that  the 
exposition  is  carried  through  with  a care  and 


a logical  rigor  which  is  hard  to  find  equalled, 
and  the  results  of  which  will  in  most  cases 
impress  the  reader  as  unavoidable.”  This  is 
said,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Budde 
differs  from  Mr.  Fullerton  on  many  funda- 
mental matters. 

Mr.  Fhillerton  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  (Middle  West 
Branch)  at  Ann  Arbor  March  28  and  29  and 
was  elected  president  of  this  branch  tor  the 
ensuing  year.  He  presented  a paper  to  the 
society  on  Isaiah  8:5-10. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
The  Summer  Session  of  Oberlin  College  will 
have  an  unusually  strong  teaching  faculty  this 
year  and  an  interesting  program  of  courses. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  years  Professor 
Wager  will  teach.  He  is  offering  a course  in 
“Dante  in  English,”  and  "Carlyle  and  Ruskin” 
from  his  Victorian  Prose  course.  Professor 
Hubbard  will  take  his  expedition  in  Field 
Geology  to  southern  Vermont,  and  Professor 
Lynds  Jones  will  conduct  his  usual  tour  to  the 
coast  and  back.  The  trip  touches  the  unknown 
north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado. 
Professor  Wooster,  conducting  his  first  sum- 
mer session  course,  will  give,  besides  the  in- 
troduction to  economics,  a course  in  business 
administration.  Courses  are  offered  in  all  the 
languages  and  the  summer  curriculum  will 
in  other  respects  be  maintained. 
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Student  Life 

C.  M.  Baumhart,  ’24 

If,  in  after  years,  some  Oberlin  graduate  of 
the  college  generation  of  1924  attains  a high 
political  position,  in  all  probability  he  will 
look  back  to  the  Mock  Republican  Convention 
of  1924:  with  a certain  warm  feeling  as  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  his  career. 

Like  ambitious  “barkers”  for  side  shows,  the 
leaders  of  the  convention  groups  have  extolled 
the  qualities  of  their  favorite  candidates  by 
advertising  and  by  well  and  subtly  written  Re- 
view stories.  The  five  men  whose  candidacy 
is  before  the  convention  are  President  Cool- 
idge,  La  Pallette,  Borah,  Johnson  and  Pinchot. 
“Dark  Horse”  candidates  may  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  convention  which  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  on  May  12  and  13. 

Miss  Dorothea  Spinney’s  reading  of  Eurip- 
ides’ “Electra”  was  the  outstanding  dramatic 
event  of  the  month.  Miss  Spinney’s  per- 
formances here  in  the  past  have  been  marvels 
of  powerful  delineations  of  character  but  those 
who  are  considered  competent  to  judge  have 
said  her  performance  April  14  exceeded  any 
she  has  given  here  in  the  past. 

Other  historical  events  included  a perform- 
ance of  Booth  Tarkington’s  “Tweedles”  April 
12  by  the  Western  Reserve  Dramatic  Club  and 
the  Faculty  Play,  “Dulcy,”  which  brought  new 
laurels  to  certain  members  of  the  Faculty  who 
possess  unusual  ability  at  making  themselves 
appear  as  persons  with  whom  they  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  least  acquainted.  Two 
performances  of  “Dulcy”  were  given  and  there 
were  requests  for  a third  performance,  but 
those  on  March  28  and  29  were  all  that  could 
be  played. 

At  long  candle-lit  tables  which  were  decor- 
ated with  blue  and  white  Y.  W.  C.  A.  colors, 
nearly  tour  hundred  girls  seated  themselves  for 
the  annual  dinner  on  Sunday  evening,  March 
23,  when  a report  of  the  year  was  given  at  the 
James  Brand  House.  The  new  advisory  board 
was  formally  installed  and  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution were  read  and  explaiiied  by  Mar- 
garet Filield,  ’24.  After  this  reading  the  new 
constitution  was  accepted.  This  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
dinner  was  the  annual  get-together  affair  of  the 
Association. 

Princeton  defeated  Yale  in  the  annual 
women’s  basketball  game  on  Thursday  evening. 


March  27,  33  to  27  in  Warner  gymnasium.  This 
is  the  second  year  that  Princeton  has  won  the 
game  which  each  year  -winds  up  the  women’s 
sport  season. 

Allegheny  ended  Oberlin’s  varsity  debate 
season  by  winning  the  last  Triangular  debate 
on  March  25  at  the  First  Church.  The  speak- 
ers for  the  Allegheny  team  were  K.  Deeper,  J. 
Gordon,  M.  V.  Wright,  with  E.  J.  Scheures 
alternate.  On  the  Oberlin  team  were  Norman 
Shaw,  Robinson  Newcomb  and  Clayton  Renner. 
Judges  for  the  contest  were  Judge  W.  B. 
Thompson  of  the  Lorain  County  Court,  Law- 
rence Webber,  attorney  of  Elyria,  and  R.  T. 
Vaughn,  principal  of  the  Elyria  high  school. 

Bringing  chemistry  into  practical  relation  to 
Oberlin  life.  Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes  con- 
ducted a vltamine  test  of  the  meals  served  at 
Oberlin  boarding  houses.  Eleven  houses  re- 
ported a deficiency  in  vitamine  C.  The  cen- 
sus of  houses  was  taken  by  the  students  in 
the  class  in  General  Chemistry. 

Oberlin’s  first  co-ed  debate  took  place  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  18,  when  Denison  was 
to  be  met.  “Resolved,  — That  the  United 
States  should  Join  the  World  Court”  was  the 
question  to  be  debated.  The  Oberlin  affirma- 
tive team  was  made  up  of  Lucia  Keim,  ’26, 
Virginia  Pierce,  ’26,  and  either  Velma  Seale, 
’25,  or  Martha  Pierce,  ’24.  The  personnel  of 
the  Oberlin  negative  team  which  remains  at 
Oberlin  is  Louise  Harrington,  ’26,  Dorothy  Bell, 
’25,  and  Eleanor  Thatcher,  ’26.  “ The  manner 
in  which  this  women’s  debate  is  supported  will 
determine  whether  there  will  be  more  of 
them,”  said  Professor  C.  C.  Harbison,  head  of 
the  Public  Speaking  department.  The  Denison 
women  have  had  more  experience  in  debating 
and  already  have  talked  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions question  this  year. 

Professor  Andre  Morize,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, lectured  before  the  French  Club  on 
April  16  at  Warner  Hall.  The  subject  of  M. 
Morize’s  discourse  was  “La  Marseillaise.” 

Professor  1.  C.  Hannah  is  to  give  the  next 
lecture  before  the  Oberlin  Art  Association. 
His  topic  will  be  “Westminster  Abbey.”  An 
exhibilion  of  etchings  of  the  Abbey  is  now 
being  held  in  the  Art  Building  and  includes  a 
collection  b.v  modern  American  etchers. 

Dr.  K.  E.  Rindfusz  talked  on  “Industrial 
Chemistry”  before  the  class  in  Vocational  In- 
formation in  room  24,  Peters,  Monday,  .\pril  21. 
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THE  RESOLUTES,  1868 

Oberlin’s  first  baseball  team,  junior  champions  of  the  Western  Reserve 


1.  Captain  Anson  S.  Burwell,  ’71,  Seattle,  Wash. 

2.  Austin  P.  Burwell,  '70,  Seattle,  Wash. 

3.  L.  B.  Platt,  ’72,  Deceased 

4.  Frank  Stevens,  ’67-’70,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

9.  


5.  Frank  Good,  ’67-’69,  Deceased 

6.  Simpson  Younger,  ’66-’70,  Deceased 

7.  Millard  I.  Todd,  ’73,  Wakeman,  Ohio 

8.  W.  R.  Grannis,  ’66-’72,  Lodi,  Ohio 


Athletics 

Norman  Shaw,  ’2b 

The  past  month  has  been  one  of  waiting 
and  of  practicing  tor  the  several  teams  which 
will  represent  Oberlin  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics this  spring.  Weather  has  been  fairly 
satisfactory,  permitting  both  track  and  base- 
ball men  to  put  in  good  time  in  outdoor  work. 
Coach  McPhee’s  track  aggregation  have  already 
entered  several  indoor  meets,  while  Coach 
Keller  and  Ihe  baseball  men  open  against  Ohio 
Northern  at  Ada  on  April  26th. 

Oukrli.x  Wins  Rep.w  at  C.  A.  C.  CAaNrvAL 

At  the  athletic  carnival  held  in  the  Pub- 
lic Hall  in  Cleveland  April  19  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club, 
the  Oberlin  one  mile  relay  team  decisively  de- 
feated the  crack  relay  team  of  Ohio  Wesleyan. 
It  was  clearly  an  upset  in  the  dope  as  Wesleyan 
has  defeated  the  Oberlin  team  before  this 
season  and  is  accredited  with  having  the  best 


team  in  the  Ohio  Conference.  The  time  for 
the  race  was  3 minutes,  35.2  seconds. 

I.vTERCi-As.s  Meet 

The  interclass  meet  on  March  22  was  won 
by  the  seniors,  with  42  points.  Sophomores 
were  second  and  t'reshmen  third.  One  indoor 
record  was  broken,  by  Wood  who  ran  the  mile 
in  4 minutes,  48  3-5  seconds. 

Seminarian  Tries  Out  eor  Olympic  Games 

Ray  Buker,  G.  S.  T..  coach  of  Oberlin’s 
championship  cross  country  team  and  former 
Bates  star,  is  carrying  the  colors  of  the  Illinois 
Athletic  club  this  year  in  a number  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  meets.  Buker  ran  in  the  national 
A.  A.  IT.  meet  held  in  New  York  several  weeks 
ago  and  in  the  Central  A.  A.  U.  meet  held  at 
Chicago  last  Saturday.  Both  of  the  meets 
were  won  by  the  I.  A.  C. 

April  26  at  Galesburg.  111.,  and  May  3 at 
Peoria,  111.,  Ray  will  run  on  the  cinders  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  Olympic  tryouts  to  be  held 
at  Ann  Arbor. 
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Calendar 

May 

1—  Debate.  Oberlin,  Allegheny  and 

Wooster. 

Track  iSIeet.  Miami  at  Oxford. 

3— Raseball,  Western  Reserve  at  Ober- 
lin. 

3— International  Night, 
o— Douglass  Memorial  Concert. 

6- 8 — Dramatic  Association  Movie,  “The 

White  Sister.” 

J) — Ijasebnll,  Hiram  at  0!)erliu. 

10— Senior  Prom. 

10— Track  Meet,  Ca.se  at  Oberlin. 

12-13— Mock  Convention. 

17 — Track  Meet,  Oberlin,  Western  Re- 
serve and  Mt.  Union  at  Alliance. 
17— Baseball,  Akron  at  Oberlin. 

IS — Baccalaureate,  Graduate  School  of 
Theology. 

21— Commencement,  Graduate  School  f 
Theology. 

24 — Track  Meet,  Denison  at  Oberlin. 

24 — Baseball.  Western  Reserve  at  Cleve- 
land. 

30-31— Big  Six  track  meet  at  Denison. 
30 — Baseball,  Denison  at  Oberlin. 

June 

2—  Baseball.  Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 

7 —  Ba.seball.  Hiram  at  Oberlin. 

7— Northern  Ohio  Athletic  League. 

COMMENCEMENT 

June 

12—  Commencement  Play. 

13—  Society  Love  Feasts. 

13 —  Conservatory  Commencement  Recital 

14 —  Alumni  Day  and  Illumination  Night 

15—  Baccalaureate  Service. 

10 — Commencement  Day. 

17— Class  Visiting  Day. 


Commencement 


The  new  plan  lor  a week-end  commencement, 
beginning  Friday,  June  13,  and  lasting  through 
Monday,  June  16,  while  it  condenses  by  one 
day  the  usual  commencement  program,  will 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  leisurely 
visiting  among  the  members  of  reunion  class- 
es. The  spectacular  events  and  those  of  gen- 
eral interest  will  be  crowded  into  the  week-end 
so  that  teachers  and  others  who  cannot  get 
away  for  five  days  can  enjoy  .the  outstanding 
events.  Under  the  old  plan  alumni  were 
divided  into  two  groups,  those  who  came  for 
Friday,  Saturday  and  po.ssibly  Sunday,  and 
those  who  came  back  for  the  next  three  days. 
The  second  group  s])ent  much  of  their  time 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  getting  ready  for  the 
Iiarade,  and  found  tlml  a large  numher  of  their 


classmates  had  left  immediately  after  the 
alumni  dinner.  Under  the  present  plan,  it  is 
hoped  that  a little  concentrated  work  on  the 
first  days  will  get  the  float  out  of  the  way  and 
leave  Sunday  as  a day  for  visiting.  It  is 
further  suggested  that  the  first  day  after  com- 
mencement be  taken  as  a day  for  class  re- 
union, without  interruption  or  program  of  any 
kind.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the 
ciass  of  ’84  and  probabiy  two  or  three  oth- 
ers as  well,  will  spend  Tuesday  either  in 
Oberlin  or  at  the  Lake  shore.  With  Sunday 
and  Tuesday  saved  as  visiting  days,  the 
crowding  of  events  largely  into  Saturday  and 
Monday  seems  amply  justified. 


Alumni  Day 

On  Alumni  Day,  June  14,  all  alumni  gather 
in  the  First  Church  at  9:00  a.  m,  for  the  eighty- 
fifth  annual  Alumni  Meeting.  The  meeting  is 
especially  important  this  year  because  officers 
for  the  next  three  years  are  to  be  elected. 

The  Alumni  Council  meets  at  eleven  o’clock 
immediately  after  the  open  meeting. 

The  classes  will  hold  reunion  luncheons  and 
dinners. 

At  three  o’clock  comes  the  Alumni-Varsity 
baseball  game. 

The  President’s  reception  followed  by  the 
Illumination  and  Parade  will  fill  the  evening. 

A record  crowd  is  expected. 


ADVANCE  REGISTRATION 
At  a meeting  of  the  committee  on  admis- 
sions, held  on  March  31,  the  following  regis- 
tration figures  were  reported  for  next  year: 
Three  hundred  and  eleven  women  applied 
for  the  175  places  available  in  the  freshman 
ciass,  and  180  were  accepted. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  appiied  for 
the  175  available  places  in  the  freshman  class, 
and  140  were  accepted. 

Thirty  women  were  accepted  tor  advance 
standing  out  of  the  80  who  applied. 

Sixteen  men  applied  for  advance  standing, 
and  12  were  accepted. 

Hereafter  only  women  of  extraordinary 
ability  have  any  chance  of  admission,  said 
tile  Secretary  of  tlie  College. 
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Class  of  1894 


Out  of  31  members  of  the  class  of  1894  who 
responded  to  a questionnaire  recently  sent  out 
15  are  returning  for  their  thirtieth  reunion 
while  five  are  undecided.  Mr.  George  M.  Jones, 
class  secretary,  reports  that  at  least  24  mem- 
bers are  definitely  planning  to  be  here. 

Harrie  Edna  Brook  is  working  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Library. 

Clarabel  Caikins  is  teaching  in  the  Library 
School  at  Syracuse. 

H.  F.  Cleland  is  professor  of  Geology  at 
Williams  College.  Mrs.  Cleland  died  on  No- 
vember 20,  1923. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  W.  Downing  (Mary 
Tenney)  are  living  in  Syracuse  where  Mr. 
Downing  is  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Lucy  M.  Haywood  is  teaching  Musical 
Theory  in  the  high  school  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Herbert  Hinman  is  a clergyman  in  Tuckahoe, 
New  York. 

Catherine  Beach  Ely  is  writing  for  maga- 
zines in  New  York  City. 

Clara  May,  principal  of  the  Oberlin  Kinder- 
garten Training  School,  will  be  here  for  com- 
mencement. 

Freeman  P.  Phipps  is  a farmer  in  Hermiston, 
Oregon. 

H.  L.  Hopkins  is  teaching  Economics  and 
Sociology  in  Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove, 
Oregon. 

Alice  F.  Jones  is  doing  bookkeeping  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Porter  (Mary  Wilford)  will  re- 
turn if  she  and  her  family  can  get  north  in 
time.  They  have  spent  the  winter  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 

Mrs.  Mary  Rodgers  Loomis  of  Omaha  hopes 
to  return. 

John  W.  Mott  is  a lawyer  in  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  Milton  J.  Norton  (Louise  Hill)  and  Mr. 
Norton,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Toulon,  111.,  will  be  back. 

Mrs.  S.  N.  McWilliams  (Mabel  Johnson)  who 
is  President  of  the  College  Club  of  Buffalo, 
will  return. 

E.  P.  McClure,  who  is  a manufacturer  at 
Western  Springs,  111.,  will  return. 

Mrs.  I.  0.  Holly  (Caroline  Ruddock)  is  super- 
visor of  Home  Economics  in  LaCross,  Wis. 
Mrs.  Holly  is  doubtful  about  returning. 

Mrs.  Grace  DexTer  Obenhaus  is  living  in 
Oak  Park,  111.  Her  only  daughter,  Constance 
Elizabeth,  aged  13,  died  of  pneumonia  on  Feb- 
ruary 29.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Obenhaus  have  two 


sons,  one  of  whom  is  prominent  among  the 
undergraduates  at  Oberlin. 

Arthur  F.  Penwick  who  is  in  the  Methodist 
Ministry  at  Morristown,  New  York,  hopes  to 
return. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Roe,  Jr.,  (Josephine  Robinson), 
who  has  been  doing  research  work  in  mathe- 
matics at  Syracuse  will  return. 

William  MacLeod  Raine,  the  writer,  hopes 
to  return. 

Frank  N.  Spindler,  who  is  teaching  at  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  is 
not  sure  he  can  return. 

Wilmot  E.  Stevens,  who  is  a minister  of 
Perry,  Mich.,  will  return. 

Lucy  Lamb  Wheeler  is  teaching  in  Lombard, 
Illinois. 

Carolyn  Willard  is  not  sure  she  can  return. 
Miss  Willard  is  a concert  pianist  in  Chicago. 

O.  W.  Ensworth  of  Buffalo  will  return. 

Other  members  of  ’94  who,  Mr.  Jones  re- 
ports, will  return  are:  Mr.  A.  T.  Laird,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Boss,  Miss  Genena  Miller,  Mr.  A.  F.  Pen- 
nock.  The  following  live  in  Oberlin:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harroun,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huckins,  Miss 
May  and  Mr.  Jones. 

’94 — Carolyn  Willard  announces  a summer 
term  for  resident  pianists  in  her  old  home- 
stead at  Union  City,  Michigan.  Students  will 
give  recitals,  and  receive  instruction  in  theory. 
Miss  Willard  recently  gave  a piano  recital  be- 
fore the  Evanston  Woman’s  Club. 

’94 — Charles  L.  Stocker  will  return  for  com- 
mencement and  what  appears  to  be  a family 
reunion.  It  is  Mr.  Stocker’s  thirtieth  anni- 
versary, Edgar  A.  Stocker’s  twenty-fifth,  and 
Mrs.  Emma  Stocker  Fendrich’s  fifteenth.  In 
addition  Joseph  P.  Stocker  ("Joe”  is  a son  of 
Charles  L.)  will  graduate  and  his  younger 
brother,  Norman  A.,  who  will  enter  Oberlin 
College  as  a freshman  next  fall,  will  be  on 
hand  to  look  the  college  over.  Incidentally,  it 
is  just  sixty-three  years  since  Solomon  Stocker 
left  Oberlin  to  enlist  for  service  in  the  Civil 
War. 

’94 — B.  E.  Merriam  is  in  Army  and  Navy 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Manila  where  he  has  been 
since  the  first  of  last  October.  Previous  to 
that  he  saw  over  three  years  of  service  in 
Navy  "Y”  work  in  Vladivostok,  having  been 
transferred  to  Siberia  from  France  in  1919 
where  he  had  been  in  “Y”  work  during  the 
war.  Late  in  1922  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  closed  its 
work  for  American  sailors  in  Vladivostok  and 
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he  was  transferred  to  Shanghai,  China,  but 
spent  six  months,  April  to  September,  with 
the  Pacific  Fleet  at  Cheefoo.  He  has  a very 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  sailors  of  the 
American  navy,  as  various  ships  of  the  fleet 
were  stationed  at  Vladivostok  for  a longer  or 
shorter  time  during  his  service  there.  These 
lads  all  call  him  “Pop"  and  he  receives  a great 
many  letters  from  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Mrs.  Merriam  has  been  with  him  since 
the  summer  of  1922.  He  writes  that  they  have 
a tremendous  longing  to  see  America  and  may 
be  coming  home  this  season,  perhaps  in  time 
tor  commencement  and  ’94’s  thirtieth  reunion. 
“Let’s  Go!” 


Xcws  0/  the  Alumni  Chapters  and  stories  of 
the  spring  tours  of  the  Women's  Glee  Cluh 
and  the  Dramatic  Association  are  held  for  the 
June  issue.  Officers  of  each  chapter  are  urged 
to  send  in  reports  of  elections  and  other  chap- 
ter news  not  previously  reported. — Editor. 


Earning  2-8-5 

Mrs.  Palmer  Bevis  reports  that  the  Ritemor 
Stationery  Company,  200  Century  Bldg , Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  has  already  turned  in  $165  to 
Oberlin  College. 

Oberlin  gets  ten  per  cent  of  all  initial  and 
repeat  orders  for  Ritemor  printed  personal 
stationery,  provided  you  so  request  vyhen 
placing  your  order.  Help  Oberlin;  benefit 
yourself! 

Mrs.  Clara  Lathrop  Stron,  ’08,  announces  that 
she  will  donate  to  the  Endowment  Fund  50% 
of  all  proceeds  above  cost  of  production  of  her 
small  busts  of  President  Coolidge,  which  will 
be  sold  in  quantity  during  the  Republican 
convention.  These  are  of  Ivory  colored  plaster, 
three  inches  high,  pronounced  by  close 
friends  of  the  President  a striking  likeness. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a whole- 
sale production.  They  retail  at  .$2.00  each 
and  may  be  ordered  direct  from  the  sculptor. 
Box  56,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass.  She  would 
like  several  agents  to  sell  on  commission  in 
Cleveland  and  Chicago  and  throughout  the 
west  generally.  Please  write  her  direct  at 
address  aliove.  Wholesale  rates  on  request. 


JUNIOR  AND  POUR-YEAR  COLLEGES 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  the  relation 
between  the  junior  and  senior  colleges  Pro- 
fessor Koos  writes: 

I do  not  know  just  how  the  junior  college 
will  affect  the  established  separate  four-year 


colleges  The  only  thing  of  which  I am  cer- 
tain is  that  the  junior  college  is  bound  to 
come  and  to  be  incorporated  in  the  system  of 
American  public  schools.  This  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty leads  to  another,  that  this  fundamen- 
tal reorganization  will  affect  profoundly  the 
function  of  the  other  higher  institutions,  at 
least  a large  part  of  them.  But  what  the 
changes  are  to  be  I cannot  prophesy  with 
anything  like  assurance. 


Prize  Song  Contest 

The  Council  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, at  its  February  meeting,  author- 
ized the  publication  of  a new  book  of 
Oberlin  songs.  It  is  planned  to  issue 
this  book  next  winter.  In  the  mean- 
time the  committee  wishes  to  secure  all 
possible  additions  to  the  list  of  Oberlin 
songs. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind,  two  song 
contests  have  been  started:  First,  the 

Alumnae  Song  tor  the  use  of  women  at 
their  special  gatherings,  with  a prize  of 
?57.  This  contest  has  been  held  over 
from  the  campaign  period  in  order  to 
encourage  a larger  number  of  compet- 
itors. 

General  song  contest  for  the  best 
Oberlin  song:  First  prize,  .$57.  Col- 

lege songs  of  all  kinds  will  be  chosen, 
but  the  Alma  Mater  for  which  the  col- 
lege has  been  waiting  for  seventy-five 
years  is  especially  desired. 

Songs  for  contests  can  be  submitted 
to  the  Songbook  Committee,  care  of  the 
Alumni  Office. 


BOOKS  FOR  TOKYO 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Burgess  of  Peking,  China,  writes 
about  the  destruction  of  the  Baptist  Academy 
in  Tokyo  and  the  fine  reconstruction  work  be- 
ing done  by  Royal  H.  Fisher  in  the  devastated 
region. 

Mrs.  Burgess  writes:  “I  wonder  whether  an 

appeal  could  not  be  put  into  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine for  books.  Clothing  and  housing,  friends 
will  look  after,  but  only  the  far-sighted  will 
remember  the  need  of  books  with  which  to 
carry  on.  q'his  suggestion  miglit  well  apply 
to  all  the  outposts  where  Oberlin  people  are 
struggling  with  educational  problems  ’where 
there  is  nothing.’”  Books  for  'I'okyo  can  be 
sent  direct  to  Royal  II.  Fisher,  3131  Kanawaga 
Machi,  Yokohama. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


’54-’55 — Mrs.  Celestia  Young  Wolfe,  whose 
address  was  reported  as  lost  in  the  catalogue 
of  1908,  is  living  at  509  West  Chester  Street, 
Champaign,  111.  Mrs.  Wolfe  is  writing  the 
memoirs  of  her  long  and  useful  life. 

’69 — Hr.  George  M.  Clark,  husband  of  Eliza- 
beth Keep  Clark,  ’69,  died  April  5.  On  Sat- 
urday, March  29,  Mr.  Clark  was  in  his  office, 
in  splendid  spirits,  but  shortly  after  came 
down  with  a cold,  which  developed  into  pneu- 
monia. 

Mr.  Clark  was  born  in  Westminster  West, 
Vt.,  in  1841.  In  1864  he  moved  to  Chicago, 
where  he  went  into  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. In  1881  he  organized  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  George  M.  Clark  & Company,  man- 
ufacturers of  stoves. 

During  his  long  and  active  life  he  wit- 
nessed the  e’\'olution  of  the  industry  from  the 
vapor  stove  through  the  oil  and  gasoline  va- 
rieties to  the  most  modern  form  of  gas  stove. 
In  1902  his  company  was  absorbed  by  the 
American  Stove  Company,  of  which  he  be- 
came first  vice-president,  and  later,  presi- 
dent. Dnring  the  last  year  he  was  chairman 
of  the  board  Of  directors. 

During  all  this  period,  besides  being  act- 
ively engaged  in  business,  he  was  a promi- 
nent Congregational  layman,  and  a member 
of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago.  He  is 
survived  by  Mrs.  Clark,  his  daughter.  Miss 
K.  Clark,  and  his  son,  Robert  K.  Clark. 

'72 — Charles  Finney  Morgan  died  at  his 
home  in  East  Cleveland  on  March  31.  He  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age.  The  burial  was  at 
Twinsburg,  Ohio.  He  was  the  youngest  child 
of  the  Rev.  John  Morgan,  so  long  connected 
with  the  college,  and  assistant  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church.  The  Morgan 
home  was  where  Warner  Hall  now  stands. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

’'5— HOBART  KINGSBURY  PAINTER 
1850  — 1924 

Hobart  Kingsbury  Painter  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  class  of  1875,  O.  C.,  and  of  the 
Oberlin  stndent  body  for  the  years  1871  to 
1877. 

Born  at  Weymouth,  Ohio,  a farming  sub- 
urb of  Medina,  O.,  and  about  20  mile.s  south- 
east  of  Oberlin,  August  8th,  1850,  he  studied 
for  two  years  in  Oberlin  Academy,  (then  called 
Prep.  Department),  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1868,  and  was  ready  to  enter  college  in  the 
fail  of  18(0,  but  taught  for  a year,  and  entered 


with  ’75.  He  was  Class  President  in  the  Soph- 
more  year,  and  debater  at  the  Junior  Exhibi- 
tion in  May,  ’74,  affirming  that  there  is  more  to 
condemn  than  to  approve  in  the  writings  of 
Voltaire. 

At  the  Union  Exhibition,  May,  1875,  (in  which 
the  gentlemen’s  three  literary  societies.  Phi 
Delta,  Phi  Kappa  Pi,  and  Alpha  Zeta  were 
each  represented  by  two  orators),  he  repre- 
sented Phi  Delta  with  an  oration  on  Latin  Civ- 
ilization which  was  afterwards  published  in  the 
Oberlin  Review.  It  was  the  typical  student 
oration  of  the  period.  Latin  Civilization  was 
pagan  and  not  Christian.  It  failed  to  fulfill  the 
primary  duty  of  protecting  the  individual  man; 
and  this  faiinre  pervaded  the  governments 
which  were  built  upon  it  as  a basis. 

He  led  the  debate  at  Phi  Delta’s  “Summer 
Quarterly,”  (a  public  discussion  in  the  Society’s 
room),  condemning,  as  premature  and  inspired 
by  hostility  to  the  Republic  and  by  greed  for 
cotton,  England’s  recognition  of  the  South  as  a 
belligerent  in  1861.  He  tvas  valedictorian  at 
our  Class  Day. 

He  played  left  field  on  the  Class  Nine  and 
was  active  in  sports.  He  sang  a beautiful 
tenor  and  was  a member  of  the  Musical  Union. 
He  was  systematic,  orderly,  industrious,  faith- 
ful, tactful,  and  of  kindly  and  gracious  deport- 
ment, and  a scrupulous  observer  of  “the  rules.” 
His  laugh  was  hearty  and  he  cracked  a merry 
.iest  in  jesting  time,  (i.  e.,  during  the  long, 
drawn  out  countings  of  ballots  at  the  multi- 
tudinous college  elections),  but  avoided  jokes 
in  class.  He  was  mainly  self-supporting 
taught  several  prep-classes  from  the  time  he 
entered  college;  and  in  the  Junior  year  became, 
as  he  signed  himself,  “Pro-Prin.-Prep.,  Dep.  O. 
C.”  (Assistant  Principal  of  the  Prep.  Depart- 
ment.) 

Upon  graduation  he  took  another  year  out 
for  teaching  and  replenishing  his  purse,  and 
then  took  the  whole  of  the  Oberlin  Theologj' 
course,  graduating  B.  D.  in  1879. 

He  loved  books,  and  gave  as  his  principal 
recreation  “haunting  the  alcoves  of  the  U.  L. 
A.  Library.”  Painter  was  president  of  U.  L. 
A.  during  Els  senior  year,  and  first  president 
of  the  Ohio  Collegiate  Association  (a  group  of 
nine  Ohio  colleges  which  held  oratorical  con- 
tests for  the  selection  of  Ohio’s  represeutar 
tive  in  the  interstate  contest.)  Such  parlia- 
mentary honors  as  his  schoolmates  could  give, 
they  gladly  gave  to  him.  His  love  of  literature 
persisted  to  the  end.  In  1901  he  was  given  the 
degree  of  Litt.D.,  by  Knox  College,  of  Gales- 
bnrg,  Illinois. 

He  began  preaching  as  a Congregationalist 
in  1880,  and  continued  until  1922.  His  first 
settled  pastorate  was  at  Mazappa,  Minn.,  (a 
village  of  500  people  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  Rochester)  where  he  preached  for  three 
years,  followed  by  six  years  at  Canton,  111.,  and 
thirteen  years  at  Galva,  111.,  three  years  at 
Fainnount,  Minn.,  (towns  of  2,500  to  5,000 
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people)  whence  he  was  called  to  the  Como 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Minneapolis. 
After  ten  years  in  that  most  strenuous  post,  he 
served  for  seven  years  in  the  Vine  Church  of 
Minneapolis,  which  he  resigned  for  failing 
health  in  1922.  Throughout  these  forty-two 
years  of  arduous  service  he  saw  each  one  of 
his  churches  grow  in  numbers  and  in  vigor  of 
spiritual  life. 

In  1886  he  married  Miss  Minnie  M.  Dick- 
inson, who  with  a son  and  daughter  (both 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Minnesota)  sur- 
vive him.  The  son  is  a successful  man  of 
business  in  Minneapolis.  In  the  home  of  his 
daughter  Hobart  passed  his  last  two  years,  and 
there  on  March  17,  1924,  he  died. 

His  life  was  full  of  gracious  actions;  he 
never  made  an  enemy;  his  mind  teemed  with 
noble  aspirations,  beautiful  imagery  and  well 
remembered,  precious  bits  of  literature.  From 
his  few  surviving  comrades  of  student  days, 
pupils,  his  parishioners,  and  the  people  of  the 
towns  where  he  taught,  and  preached,  there  is 
but  one  note,  that  of  love  for  a dear,  fine, 
noble  spirit,  who,  even  at  the  end  of  a useful 
life,  seems  taken  from  us  too  soon. 

“Goodnight,  sweet  Prince, 

And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest.” 
Merritt  Starr,  ’75. 

’76 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  E.  DeYo  celebrated 
their  fortieth  wedding  anniversary  June  21st, 
1923. 

Burt  DeYo,  after  graduating  with  the  class 
of  ’76,  spent  the  next  two  years  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Oberlin.  He  then  went  to 
Harvard  and  graduated  from  the  Law  School 
in  1881.  He  located  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  and  in  1883  married  Cora 
Deming  of  that  city.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Menomonie,  Wis.,  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Eau  Claire,  and  the  Eau 
Claire  National  Bank.  In  July,  1889,  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  Davis  & Star  Lum- 
ber Company  and  for  some  thirty  years  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  that  company.  In 
1907  he  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Stevens-Jarvis  Company,  well  known  in 
the  hardwood  trade. 

A daughter,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Underwood  of  Ed- 
meston,  N.  Y.,  was  a student  in  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  in  1902-03.  The  son,  Paul  Mor- 
ley,  was  a first  lieutenant  in  the  World  War. 

The  latch  string  is  out  at  the  old  home,  236 
Hudson  Street,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  Oberlin 
friends  are  always  welcome. 

Ex-’83 — Charles  H.  Searle  is  a member  of 
the  Kansas  Legislature,  representing  the  To- 
peka district.  He  is  one  of  the  elders  of  the 


First  Presbyterian  Church,  Topeka,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Stephen  S.  Estey,  ’83,  D.D.,  is 

pastor. 

’85 — Mrs.  Minnie  Dickinson  Painter  is  liv- 
ing for  the  next  few  months  at  114  E.  Eighth 
Street,  Erie,  Pa. 

’85 — Mrs.  Josephine  Cody  Bentley  of  Chi- 
cago, sails  June  14  for  France  as  the  only 
woman  member  of  the  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Harding. 
General  John  J.  Pershing  is  chairman  of  this 
Commission.  Mrs.  Bentley’s  son,  Paul  Cody, 
was  the  first  Chicago  boy  to  lose  his  life  in 
the  war  and  the  first  American  to  lose  his 
life  after  our  Expeditionary  forces  reached 
France.  Mrs.  Bentley  is  also  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Star  Service  Legion,  which  organ- 
ization looks  after  ex-soldiers  in  hospitals. 

’85 — On  March  19,  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  William  R.  Castle,  the 
Honolulu  Advertise!'  printed  a sketch  of  his 
life  and  appreciation  of  his  service  to  Hawaii. 
He  is  a son  of  S.  N.  Castle,  a missionary  to 
Hawaii,  and  later  a pioneer  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. He  studied  at  Oahu  College,  attend- 
ed Harvard  and  Columbia  Law  Schools,  and 
subsequently  practised  law  in  New  York.  He 
was  given  an  honorary  A.M.  by  Oberlin  in 
1885.  He  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii.  Since  then  he  has 
been  a trustee  of  Oahu  College  for  forty-five 
years,  a founder  of  the  Rapid  Transit  system, 
conspicuous  in  the  field  of  philanthropy,  and 
head  of  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of  the 
city. 

In  appreciation  of  his  service  to  Hawaii, 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  says:  “ Mr.  Castle 

has  maintained  the  traditions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Hawaii  by  thoroughly  identifying  him- 
self with  every  phase  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity; but  at  the  same  time  maintaining  an 
educational  and  social  connection  with  the 
Mainland.  . . . Altogether,  William  R.  Castle 
is,  and  for  two  generations  has  been,  one  of 
the  outstanding  figures  in  Hawaii — one  of  the 
virile  and  dominating  characters  which  has 
made  and  is  now  keeping  Hawaii,  not  only 
prosperous  but  human — and  American.  . . . 
To  state  that  Hawaii  is  a better  and  freer 
place  in  which  to  live,  because  W.  R.  Castle 
has  lived  in  it,  is  but  a truism.  So  long  as 
Hawaii  remains  true  to  the  principles  and 
influences,  of  which  Mr.  Castle  has  all  his  life 
been  an  exponent,  so  long  will  it  remain  a 
worthy  example  of  what  is  best  in  .American 
life.” 
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'gg — Frederick  A.  Hazeltine  has  been  ap» 
pointed  ‘'dry  chief”  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  Montana,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle, 

■go — “ Dr,  Warren  H,  Wilson,  director  of  the 
department  of  town  and  country  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Church  Extension  and  Missions  for 
the  Presl)yterian  Board  of  National  Missions, 
today  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointment as  dean  of  the  annual  summer 
school  for  town  and  country  pastors,  conduct- 
ed by  Ohio  State  University  and  the  Ohio 
Council  of  Churches.  Tlie  school  will  begin 
June  16  and  continue  to  July  3,  Dr,  Wilson 
is  a teacher  of  rural  sociology  at  Columbia 
University,”  (Press  dispatch,  dated  March  27,) 

’91 — Dr.  Robert  Millikan,  director  of  tRe 
Norman  Bridge  Laboratory  of  Physics,  Cali- 
fornia, represents  the  United  States  on  the 
League’s  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooper- 
ation, which  aims  at  perfecting  the  interna- 
tional organization  of  intellectual  work  and 
workers. 

“ Science  and  Society,”  the  address  delivered 
by  Robert  A.  Millikan  at  the  commencement 
of  Stanford  University  last  June,  has  been 
published  as  a bulletin  of  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Paralleling  his  paper 
on  “ Science  and  Religion,”  this  address  shows 
the  future  of  the  world  depends  upon  scien- 
tific methods  joined  with  religious  purpose. 

’92 — Jesse  P.  Gramm  died  in  New  York  City 
on  March  17.  He  was  born  at  Gnadenhutten, 
Ohio,  June  10.  1867;  graduated  from  Gnaden- 
hutten high  school  in  1886,  and  received  his 
A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1892.  Alter  a 
year  in  government  service  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  he  entered  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
after  finishing  his  professional  course  there 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago,  but 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  located  in  New 
York  City  and  became  connected  with  The 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  associate  counsel  and  an 
expert  on  insurance  law,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. He  was  buried  at  Gnadenhutten  on 
Thursday,  March  20.  Mr.  Gramm  never  mar- 
ried. 

His  sister,  Anna  B.,  now  wife  of  E.  A. 
Stocker,  ’99,  also  attended  Oberlin  for  a time. 

’99 — Whiting  Williams  has  an  article  in  the  . 
April  Scribner’s  Magazine  entitled  "Boycotting 
the  Dollar.”  This  articles  is  a view  of  the 
moral  reconstruction  which  Europe  is  under- 
going and  is  a result  of  Mr.  Williams’  recent 
vl.sit  to  the  continent.  He  finds  that  the  re- 


gaining of  the  morale  of  Europe  contains  in- 
dications of  danger  to  American  business. 

■gg_Edward  G.  Rowland,  M.  D.,  has  given  up 
general  practice  and  is  specializing  in  psy- 
chiatry. At  present  he  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
State  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Belchertown, 
Mass. 

’99— J.  Merle  Davis  writes:  “We  returned 
from  Japan  two  years  ago  on  account  of  the 
ill  health  of  our  youngest  child,  and  for  four- 
teen months  have  been  in  California.  I am 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast-wide 
investigation  of  Asiatics,  which  is  being  carried 
on  jointly  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
and  a National  Research  Foundation  in  New 
York. 

“The  most  interesting  part  of  this  Survey, 
and  that  which  differentiates  it  from  all  other 
studies  that  have  been  made,  is  its  very  rep- 
resentative character.  Leaders  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  Granges, 
Federated  Labor  Councils  and  Exclusion 
Leagues  are  cooperating  with  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Churches,  Universities  and  Wom- 
en’s organizations  in  the  direction  and  promo- 
tion of  this  survey.  In  this  way  we  hope  that 
the  findings  and  influence  of  the  study  will 
command  a wide  acceptance. 

“We  are  living  in  Palo  Alto  at  427  Embar- 
cadero  Road.” 

’00  Cons. — Bradford  Mills,  Toledo  concert 
manager,  has  been  appointed  general  managing 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Grand  Opera  As- 
sociation and  will  leave  for  San  Francisco  early 
in  April  to  take  charge  of  the  fall  season  of 
Grand  Opera  in  that  city.  Mr.  Mills  will  re- 
turn to  Toledo  after  the  opera  season  to  re- 
sume his  concert  activities. 

’01 — In  appreciation  of  Rev.  Robert  E.  Brown, 
who  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  the 
Ministers’  Association  of  that  city  has  adopted 
resolutions  in  which  it  is  said:  “As  preacher, 
pastor  and  citizen.  Dr.  Brown  has  taken  a place 
of  unquestioned  and  outstanding  leadership. 
His  contribution  to  the  church  of  this  city  has 
been  a large  one.”  After  thirteen  years’  work 
in  Waterbury  Dr.  Brown  is  to  go  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  he  wili  be  pastor  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Congregational  Church  of  Oakland, 
Calif. 

’03-’06 — Ethel  Fisher,  who  was  at  Oberlin 
from  .1903  to  1906,  is  now  Mrs.  W.  Cowan 
Boyd,  and  is  living  at  5511  Kenmore  Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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’03— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bun-  and  chil- 
dren left  Oberlin  for  Berea  College,  Ky.,  where 
he  has  acceiited  the  professorship  of  physics. 
Ml'.  Burr  has  had  15  years  experience  in  a 
high  school  of  600  boys  in  Ahmednagar,  India, 
under  the  American  Board.  He  resigned  his 
position  to  accept  the  Berea  professorship. 
He  was  graduated  from  Oberiin  in  1903  and  re- 
ceived his  master’s  degi'ee  in  1906. 

’04 — Charles  L.  Chute,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association,  is  making  a study 
of  public  and  private  agencies  engaged  in 
parole  and  probation  work  in  the  courts  of  St. 
Louis. 


associations  have  been  organized  and  a cam- 
paign started  among  them  for  $150,000  for  the 
university  and  conducted  according  to  Ameri- 
can methods.  The  Cairo  branch  has  already 
raised  its  quota  under  the  leadership  of  Said 
Pasha  Shoucair,  a distinguished  graduate  of 
the  university,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
finances  of  the  Sudan  Government  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  alumni  centers  include  Khar- 
tum, Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Aleppo, 
Mosul  and  Bagdad. 

’05— Born,  to  Mrs.  Lucile  Sylvester  McFar- 
land and  Thomas  A.  McFarland,  a daughter, 
Sarah  Alice.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFariand  live  at 
Highland  View  Apartments,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Mr.  Chute  has  had  wide  experience.  He  has 
been  field  agent  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Child  Labor  Association,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Probation  Com- 
mission, before  his  work  in  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association  began  in  1921. 


’04 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Staub  have  re- 
cently returned  from  a six-months’  visit  thru 
the  Near  East.  Their  son,  William,  is  study- 
ing in  a French  school  in  Lausane,  Switzer- 
land. Upon  Mr.  Staub’s  return  the  New  York 
papers  carried  an  interview  from  which  the 
following  paragraphs  were  taken: 


Great  changes  are  taking  place  in  Turkey, 
according  to  Albert  W.  Staub,  American  di- 
rector of  the  Near  East  Colleges,  who  arrived 
Thursday  on  the  George  Washington  after  a 
six  mouths’  survey  of  conditions  in  the  Le- 
vant affecting  the  American  colleges  at  Con- 
stantinople and  Beirut,  Syria.  Mr.  Staub  had 
interviews  with  Premier  Venizelos  of  Greece; 
King  Boris  of  Bulgaria;  Mustapha  Kemal, 
president  of  Turkey;  Ismet  Pasha,  the  'Turk- 
ish prime  minister,  and  other  members  of  the 
Turkish  cabinet. 

“ In  my  talks  with  members  of  the  Turkish 
cabinet  I was  assured  of  the  government’s  fa- 
vorable attitude  toward  the  work  of  our  col- 
leges at  Constantinople:  Robert  College  and 
Constantinople  Woman’s  College.  The  col- 
leges have  found  it  possible  to  conform  to  the 
new  Turkish  regulations  with  regard  to  for- 
eign schools  and  are  doing  a great  work  for 
a student  body  of  about  twenty  different  na- 
tionalities. During  the  year  the  attendance 
at  both  institutions  has  grown  rapidly.” 

Mr.  Venizelos  told  Mr.  Staub  that  he  would 
like  to  see  an  American  school  established  at 
Athens  “We  need  a character-building  in- 
stitution like  Robert  College,”  Venizelos  said. 
“ Our  country  needs  trained  leaders  now  as 
never  before  and  we  know  that  Robert  College 
produces  men  of  character.” 

In  E^?ypt  Palestine  and  Syria,  Mi.  Stano 
visited  every  large  center  where  there  are 
graduates  and  former  students  ol  the  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut.  Eighteen  alumni 


’05-’0S — Sidney  E.  Dickinson  of  New  York, 
who  studied  in  the  Oberlin  Art  School  a num- 
ber of  years  ago,  and  who  has  gained  a na- 
tional reputation  as  a portrait  painter,  has 
been  receiving  distinguished  honors  recently. 
At  the  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  in  the 
Corcoral  Art  Gallery  at  Washington  he  was 
awarded  the  “popular”  prize  of  $250  and  his 
picture  was  at  once  sold  for  ,$2000.  At  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Art  at  Philadelphia  he  received  the 
Beck  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  portrait.  At 
the  spring  exhibition  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Art  in  New  York  he  was  awarded  the 
first  Hallgarten  prize  lor  portraiture  of  $300. 

’07 — The  Literary  Review  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  prints  the  following  review  ol 
“In  the  Organ  Lofts  of  Paris”  by  Frederick  B. 
Stiven,  a graduate  of  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
and  professor  of  organ  for  ten  years: 

“A  little  book  of  quite  unusual  interest  is 
this  modest  account  of  visits  to  ten  of  the 
great  organs  of  the  Paris  churches  by  Pro- 
fessor Stiven,  who  is  director  of  the  School 
of  Music  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  These 
visits  were  made  during  the  author’s  student 
days  as  a pupil  of  Guilmant.  Few  visitors 
ever  penetrate  these  organ  lofts,  which  are 
not  open  to  the  public.  Yet  they  are  points 
of  great  interest,  especially  in  such  churches 
as  St.  Eustache,  Salute  Clotilde,  and,  of  course, 
Notre  Dame.  Professor  Stiven  gives  consid- 
erable detail  as  to  the  organs — tor  the  most 
part  of  antiquated  mechanism,  but  of  capaci- 
of  great  Interest,  especially  in  such  churches 
ties  far  beyond  that  of  most  more  modern  in- 
struments— and  he  also  gives  some  glimpses 
of  the  great  musicians  who  play  there:  Cesar 
Franck,  Widor,  the  blind  Vierne,  and  others. 

’07 — Warren  E.  Grilfith  of  'Toledo,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  executive  body  of  the  Great  Lakes 
'Tidewater  Association,  which  recently  met 
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the  governors  of  several  miclwestern  states  in 
Chicago  to  push  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes 
waterway  project.  When  tlie  project  becomes 
a reality  ocean  vessels  will  visit  Toledo,  De- 
troit and  other  freshwater  ports. 

'08— Dr.  Gertrude  B.  Sturgis  is  studying 
and  traveling  in  Europe.  Her  forwarding  ad- 
dress is  American  University  Women’s  Paris 
Club.  4 Rue  do  Chevreuse,  Paris. 

’10 — The  Rev.  Philip  C.  King,  who  has  been 
tor  four  years  pastor  of  the  Denison  Avenue 
Congregational  Church  in  Cleveland,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  Plymouth  Church,  Columbus, 
and  will  begin  work  May  1. 

’10 — Thomas  C.  Morrison,  74,  retired  oil 
producer,  and  father  of  Isabel  Morrison,  ’10, 
died  at  his  home  in  Lima,  Ohio,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  a tew  hours.  The  remains  were  ac- 
companied to  Dravosburg,  Pa.,  for  burial. 

’10 — Mr.  James  Thorne  Fairchild  announces 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Dorothy  Kel- 
logg, to  Mr.  James  Larmour  Graham,  April  3, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

’10 — George  A.  Vradenburg  was  a captain 
in  the  fourth  annual  community  chest  drive 
in  Toledo. 

’10 — In  the  Oil  and  Gas  Neios  for  February 
was  an  article  by  Theo.  H.  Harvey,  manager 
of  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

’10 — Alvin  (“Red”)'  Pelton  visited  in  Ober- 
lin  recently.  He  is  now  physical  director  lor 
the  public  schools  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

’10 — Miss  Edith  Metcalf,  who  has  been  with 
the  city  employment  bureau  of  Cleveland,  is 
now  in  the  employment  department  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind. 

’ll — With  a cash  gift  of  $1250  to  the  Rev. 
Alfred  E.  Walton,  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Stamford,  Conn.,  presented  to 
him  by  members  of  the  church,  went  a let- 
ter which  said:  “We  have  watched  you 

grow  and  develop  in  Christian  faith.  In  your 
leadership  of  this  people,  in  the  strength  and 
power  of  your  sermons,  which  have  inspired 
and  strengthened  us  from  week  to  week,  you 
have  given  us  much.  Our  sincere  prayer  is 
that  your  work  in  this  old  established  church 
may  continue  long.” 

‘12— Dr.  George  Clark  Mosher  of  Kansas 
City,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a dinner  given  by 
Dr.  A.  J.  Skeel,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Academy  of  Medicine,  on  March  28.  Dr.  Mo- 
sher addressed  the  Academy  on  the  “ Problem 
of  Maternal  Mortality  in  the  United  States.” 

'12 — George  Clark  Mosher  continues  his 
scholarly  papers  in  the  surgical  magazines. 


articles  appearing  in  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  under 
date  of  August,  1923,  and  April,  1923. 

’12 — The  following  item  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  March  23;  “The 
Rev.  John  Prucha  is  director  of  surveys  for 
the  Federated  Churches.  The  federation  has 
undertaken  a study  of  the  composition  and 
distribution  of  the  national  and  religious  ele- 
ments in  Greater  Cleveland’s  population.  This 
winter  surveys  of  the  West  Side  and  of  the 
Negro  population  were  completed. 

“The  Rev.  Prucha  was  born  in  Jezov, 
Czecho-Slovakia.  He  has  lived  in  Cleveland 
since  1882.  For  twenty  years  he  was  pastor 
of  Bethlehem  Congregational  Church  of 
Cleveland.” 

’12 — A page  of  the  Springfield  Union  was 
devoted  to  a story  of  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
William  N.  DeBerry  on  April  13.  Dr.  DeBerry 
is  attracting  wide  attention  through  his  long 
service  in  St,  John’s  Congregational  Church 
of  Springfield,  of  which  he  has  been  pastor 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  his  remarkable 
work  for  colored  people. 

He  was  born  in  Nashville  and  educated  in 
the  public  schools  there,  at  Fisk  University, 
where  he  received  his  B.S.  degree,  and  at 
Oberlin,  where  he  received  his  B.D.  Lincoln 
university  gave  him  his  D.D.  degree  in  1914. 
Since  then  he  has  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions, 
a life  member  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  and  vice-moderator  of  the  Na- 
tional Congregational  Council.  He  has  or- 
ganized social  centers  for  men  and  women  of 
his  race,  established  a department  for  hous- 
ing newcomers  from  the  south,  a tree  employ- 
ment bureau,  and  is  the  founder  of  Lasha- 
way  Farm,  a summer  camp  for  boys  and 
girls.  He  has  attracted  many  young  people 
of  all  denominations  to  his  “ homes,”  where 
musical,  athletic,  domestic  and  religious 
training  is  given. 

’12 — Professor  E.  Carroll  Faust,  of  Peking 
Union  Medical  College,  and  his  associates  have 
recently  published  a series  of  scientific  studies, 
the  titles  of  which  are  as  follows:  “A  Pre- 

liminary Note  on  the  Life  History  of  Clonor- 
chis  Sinensis  in  Chekiang  Province,  China,” 
by  Dr.  Faust  and  Dr.  Claude  Heman  Barlow; 
“ Schistosomiasis  in  China:  Biological  and 

Practical  Aspects,”  by  Dr.  Faust,  and  “ Studies 
on  Schistosomiasis  Japonica,”  by  Dr.  Faust 
and  Dr.  Henry  E.  Meleney,  which  appeared  in 
the  March  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Hygiene. 
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13  Miss  Lena  Ethel  Kneale  is  now  Mrs. 
Maurice  G.  Wood  and  is  living  at  Madison, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Wood  attended  Oberlin  in  1900 
and  1902. 

’13 — Thomas  M.  Brown,  the  husband  of 
Enid  Garretson  Brown,  died  of  pneumonia  on 
March  14  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  were  spending  the  winter.  Mrs. 
Brown  will  continue  to  make  her  home  in 
Stephen,  Minn. 

W.  A.  McIntosh,  district  health 
commissioner,  who  has  been  taking  some  ad- 
vanced work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
this  wdnter,  has  returned  to  resume  his  work 
in  Oberlin. 

’13  Marjorie  Hamilton  is  studying  in  Mi- 
lan, Italy. 

’14 — Dr.  W.  J.  M.  Scott  begins  his  duties  as 
resident  surgeon  of  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleve- 
land, on  July  1,  1924.  He  accompanies  Dr. 
Eliot  Cutler,  who  was  recently  called  from 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston,  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  G.  W.  Crile  in  Western  Reserve. 

’ll — The  Citizens’  Bureau  of  Milwaukee,  of 
w'hich  Harold  L.  Henderson  is  director,  con- 
tinues its  service  to  the  citizens  of  that  great 
city.  In  the  report  of  March  15  the  Board  of 
trustees  recommend  the  city  manager  plan,  a 
more  equitable  spreading  of  taxation  and 
highway  legislation.  It  has  supported  the 
School  Board,  examined  all  the  tax  projects, 
revised  the  school  building  plans,  surveyed 
the  play-ground  situation,  made  a saving  of 
one  dollar  on  each  ton  of  garbage  collected, 
and  in  general  had  a part  in  every  project  of 
municipal  advancement.  Mr.  Henderson  has 
become  an  authority  in  his  field  and  is  widely 
consulted  by  experts  from  other  cities. 

’16 — J.  P.  Slireiner  is  capital!  izng  experience 
gained  at  Second  Church  and  in  the  Musical 
Union,  as  bass  soloist  in  a Hillsdale  church. 

’16 — The  address  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  White 
Chamberlain  is  care  of  the  International 
Banking  Corporation,  Singapore,  Strait  Set- 
tlements. 

’17 — Edward  Sherrer  is  assistant  to  Dr. 
Crile  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic. 


’17— Mr.  Beatrice  Paton  Stuckert,  whose 
husband  is  a teacher  in  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople, announces  the  arrival  of  a daugh- 
ter, Jean. 

’17 — Mrs.  Jean  Buchta  Protzman  played  the 
solo  parts  of  the  first  movement  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D minor,  by  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell,  at  a recital  given  by  the  Omaha 
Woman's  Club.  This  number  was  given  in 
celebration  of  MacDowell  memorial  week. 

’17 — Helene  V.  Boucher  is  this  year  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Department  of  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.  Miss 
Boucher  has  taught  for  several  years  in  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

’17 — Delbert  Laundy,  infant  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  D.  McConnell  (Mary  Laundy,  ’17), 
died  at  the  family  home  in  Green  Springs, 
Ohio,  on  March  29. 

’18 — The  Rubel  scholarship  of  $1500,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  Bryn  Mawr  awards, 
was  granted  this  year  to  Eleanor  Grace  Clark. 


The  Rubel  scholarship  is  given  in  recognition 
of  the  exceptionally  fine  work  of  Miss  Clark 
in  her  special  field,  the  Elizabethan  drama. 
The  scholarship  is  particularly  prized  be- 
cause there  are  no  strings  tied  to  it.  Miss 
Clark  plans  to  travel  in  Europe  and  England, 
and  to  meet  as  many  specialists  in  her  field 
as  possible.  She  will  spend  about  six  months 
at  the  University  of  London,  a month  or  so 
at  Oxford,  and  about  as  long  at  the  Sorbonne, 


FOR  OBERLIN  REAL  ESTATE  OR  INSURANCE 
Consult 


J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street 


Oberlin,  Ohio 
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and  the  remainder  of  the  time  and  money  in 
Continental  travel. 

Mary  Tenney,  T7,  held  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Latin  scholarship  two  years  ago  and  now 
holds  the  Latin  fellowship. 

The  reputation  of  Oherlin  alumnae  tor 
scholarship  at  eastern  universities  is  safe 
while  these  fine  "fellows”  pursue  their  grad- 
uate study. 

T8 — Dr.  Wilford  E.  Kaufman,  A.B.,  M.A., 
who  took  his  Ph.D.  at  Illinois  in  1923,  and 
who  is  now  professor  of  Chemistry  at  Hiram 
College,  has  accepted  the  position  of  assist- 
ant research  director  with  the  Du  Pont  Dye 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

T9  D.B. — Horatio  S.  Hill  is  now  director  of 
Religious  Education  of  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hill  w'rites  that  he 
enjoys  his  work  very  much  and  considers  its 
future  hopeful. 

T9 — Mrs.  Alice  Ralston  Shreiner  is  teach- 
ing dancing  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.  Two  large 
classes  are  now  practicing  for  the  Spring  Ex- 
hibition to  be  held  on  the  Hillsdale  College 
campus. 

T9 — The  April  number  of  the  Missionary 
Herald  prints  the  following  item:  “Grace 

Margaret  Hood  has  been  accepted  as  a nurse 
for  the  Woman’s  Hospital  in  Madura.  She  is 
of  missionary  parentage  on  both  sides,  as 
both  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents 
were  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in 
Natal.  She  is  a graduate  of  Oherlin  College 
and  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  but  her  fam- 
ily home  has  been  for  some  years  in  New 
Haven.  She  offers  herself  for  life  appoint- 
ment and  will  be  heartily  welcomed  in 
Madura.” 

'19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hughes  Hamil- 
ton (Helen  Anderson,  ’19)  announce  the  birth 
of  a son.  William  Hughes,  Jr.,  on  March  9. 

’19 — The  Boston  Transcript  prints  the  fol- 
lowing story,  dated  Waterville,  Me.,  April  12: 
“ Professor  George  H.  Auffinger,  Jr.,  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  a graduate  of  Oherlin  in  1919, 
who  has  done  advance  work  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  and  Harvard  Universities,  was  an- 
nounced today  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  faculty,  in  the  absence  of  President  Ar- 
thur J.  Roberts,  who  is  in  Europe,  as  the  head 
of  the  new  department  of  business  adminis- 
tration. which  will  be  opened  at  Colby  next 
September. 

Announcement  that  a department  of  busi- 
ness administration  was  to  be  instituted  was 
made  at  commencement  last  June,  when  a 


committee  appointed  from  the  trustees  made 
their  report  to  that  body.  Owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  a competent  head  for  the 
department,  its  institution  was  postponed  un- 
til next  September.  Since  October,  1921,  Pro- 
fessor Auffinger  has  been  auditor  of  the  Wash- 
burn-Crosby  Mills. 

The  new  department  will  offer  courses  in 
elementary  and  advanced  accounting,  corpor- 
ation finance,  business  law,  of  associations  of 
contracts  and  business  statistics. 

’20 — Lucien  C.  Wilson,  who  has  been  doing 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Switzerland,  is  returning 
to  America.  His  address  will  be  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

’20 — Duff  H.  Hansen  has  moved  from  Yuma, 
Arizona,  to  Oceanside,  Calif.,  where  he  is 
building  a lumber  yard  for  the  Haywood 
Lumber  Company.  He  will  remain  as  man- 
ager when  the  yard  is  completed. 

’20 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Blachly  (Na- 
talie Norton)  announce  the  birth  of  a son. 
William  Herschel,  on  April  13. 

Ex-’20 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Howard 


New  York  Apartment  for  Rent 

One  block  from  Columbia  University. 
Ideal  for  Summer  School  students.  Out- 
look on  Morningside  Park.  Six  rooms. 
Attractive  furnishings,  including  two  sin- 
gle and  two  double  beds,  new  grand 
piano,  oriental  rugs,  etc.  Large  kitchen. 
.f200  a month;  or  special  offer  for  college 
people  only  June  15  to  Sept.  15  for  $500. 
Write 

LUCIEN  H.  WARNER. 

Eastview  Apts.,  Morningside  Drive,  at 
118th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE 

Desirable  House  in  Oberlin,  0. 

House  in  choice  location,  used  as  an  an- 
nex to  a dormitor}'  for  girls.  Will  bring  an 
income  of  io%  on  investment,  leaving  a 
suite  of  rooms  for  family. 

For  particulars,  inquire  at  the  Alumni 
Office,  Administration  Building,  phone  481. 


KATHRYN  KRUGMAN 

Milliner 

567  W.  Broad  St.,  Second  Floor 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 
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Special 

V ou  can  live  in  Oberlin  while  your 
children  are  attending  college 
And  Have  an  Income 

One  property  returns  an  income  of 
$1500.00  in  addition  to  a home. 

Let  me  tell  j’ou  about  several  in- 
come properties  for  sale. 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  St. 

OBERLIN 


Each  of  the 

265  Seniors 

should  have 

The 

Alumni 

Pin 

to  wear  at  the  alumni  dinner 
and  ever  after 

Small  Size,  $4 

Get  Alumni  pins  and  college 
jewelry  from 

Herrick  & Shreffler 

7 West  College  St.,  Oberlin,  0. 


(Claire  McMurray,  ex-’22)  of  Cleveland,  are 
living  in  Oberlin.  They  were  married  at 
the  bride’s  home  in  Tennessee  March  15.  Mr. 
Howard  is  in  the  publicity  department  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company. 

’21 — Miss  Mildred  Olney,  after  a short  ill- 
ness of  pneumonia,  died  March  17,  1924,  in 
New  York  City.  The  Minneapolis  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  lost  one  of  its  most  en- 
thusiastic members. 


During  her  freshman  year  at  Oberlin  she 
lived  at  the  Smiths’;  at  the  Guide  House 
her  sophomore  and  junior  years;  and  her 
senior  year  was  spent  at  Talcott  Hall.  While 
in  college  she  will  be  remembered  as  an 
ardent  member  of  the  Shansi  Student  Com- 
mittee. 

After  graduation  she  became  active  with 
the  Hennepin  County  Child  Welfare  Board  in 
Minneapolis,  where  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  E.  Olney,  live  at  4930  Garfield  Avenue 
South. 

In  so  short  a time  out  of  college,  few  ever 
accomplished  so  much,  or  gave  so  whole- 
heartedly to  the  community  life  as  did  Miss 
Olney. 

In  January  of  this  year  she  entered  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  to  prepare 
herself  for  further  service — specializing  in 
Criminology,  under  Dr.  Kirchwey,  who  saw  a 
very  promising  future  for  her  in  tluit  field. 
Her  work  and  study  were  of  such  a high 
character  that  she  won  a twelve-hundred  dol- 
lar scholarshi])  for  the  coming  year. 

To  those  who  knew  her  best  her  life  was  a 
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constant  inspiration.  Her  happy,  fun-loving 
spirit  created  a sunny  atmosphere  wherever 
she  went,  hut  the  seriousness  of  her  nature 
was  perfectly  apparent — full  of  courage,  with 
which  she  faced  the  real  problems  of  life.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  why  a life,  so  lull  of 
richness  and  promise,  should  end  so  sud- 
denly; yet,  its  mission  was  nobly  filled,  and 
who  can  estimate  its  influence? 

I.  S.  Ll.VDQUI.ST,  ’08. 

•21 — Wallace  0.  Winslow  is  with  the  White 
Motor  Company  of  Cleveland  and  lives  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  a group  of  Oberlin  men. 

•21 — Miss  Grace  M.  Vining  is  attending  a 
language  school  ot  Kodaikanal,  So.  India. 

•21 — Mrs.  Hazel  Silcox  Woodrow  is  living 
at  3221  Second  Street.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  She 
is  organist  of  a Presbyterian  church  near 
Des  Moines  University,  where  Mr.  Woodrow 
teaches  Chemistry. 

’21 — Eleanor  De  Groff,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing piano  and  theory  at  Sherwood  Music 
School,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  has  returned  for 
a visit  in  Oberlin. 

Ex-’21 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hen- 
derson ot  Evansville,  Ind.,  a son,  Bancroft 
Clinton.  Mr.  Henderson  was  a former  stu- 
dent at  Oberlin  in  1921  and  graduated  at  Ohio 
State  University. 

’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Frazier  of  Chi- 
cago, announce  the  arrival  on  February  18  of 
Francis  Phillip,  Jr. 

’22 — Helen  M.  Meade  and  John  C.  Townley 
were  married  on  March  22.  They  sail  on 
April  5 for  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  a 
year.  .Mr.  Townley  is  a graduate  ot  the  Civil 
Errgineering  College  ot  Cornell  University. 

Ex-’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Cooley  of  Lake- 
wood,  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Gordon 
Alan,  on  March  30.  Mrs.  Cooley  was  form- 
erly Margaret  Day.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooley  were  students  in  Oberlin  College  in 
’19-’22. 

’23 — Miss  Stella  M.  Graves  is  attending  a 
Japanese  language  school,  which,  on  account 
of  the  earthquake,  was  removed  from  Tokyo 
to  Kobe. 

’23 — Wilbur  G.  Lewis,  who  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  is  now  with  the 
Cleveland  Times.  He  took  up  his  new  duties 
on  February  25. 

’23 — Chester  R.  Randall  Is  the  Junior  Physi- 
cist in  the  Division  of  Chemical  and  Physical 
Research  of  the  Geological  Survey  at  Wash- 
ington. 
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Bureau  ot  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122-K  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Marshall  P.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 

McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Law 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Seventh  and  Olive  Streets 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 
Cable  Address— “McHall” 


FRANCIS  V.  BRADY,  ’12 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
412  Marshall  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Main  2656 


The  Style  Center 

The  Better  Kind 

Women  and  Misses 

Wearing  Apparel 


Oberlin  College  Summer  Session 

June  18  to  August  6,  1924 

FACULTY 

C.  B.  Martin 

J.  A.  Wooster 

S.  F.  MacLennan 

P.  D.  Sherman 

C.  H.  A.  AVager 

J.  F.  Mack 

E.  A.  Miller 

R.  A.  Jelliffe 

G.  D.  Hubbard 

O.  Koppius 

D.  R.  Moore 

H.  H.  Thornton 

H.  A.  tinier 

L.  B.  Krueger 

W.  D.  Cairns 

L.  D.  Hartson 

L.  Jones 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Woodruff, 

A.  W.  Aron 

Acting  Dean  of  Women 

Send  applications  to 

E.  A.  Miller,  Director  of  Summer  Session,  or 

G.  M. 

Jones,  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College. 
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Oberlin  Kindergarten-Primary  Training  School 

A two-year  course  preparing  for  Kindergarten  and  I’riniary  Teaching.  Dormitories. 
E.xpenses  moderate.  An  accredited  school  with  national  patronage. 

FOR  CATALOGUli  ADDRFSS 

Miss  Rose  Dean,  125  Elm  Street,  Ohcrlin,  Ohio. 


Business  Life  Insurance 

Now  Recognized  as  a Permanent 
Economic  Factor — Executivef<^bility 
an  Asset,  and  a Loss  if  Displaced 


Business  life  insurance 

must  be  recognized  as  an 
economic  factor  in  indemnity 
for  the  loss  of  capital  and 
brains.  The  death  of  a man 
closely  identified  with  a busi^ 
ness  cannot  but  result  in  a 
shock  to  the  organization, 
possibly  affecting  its  financial 
credit,  its  business'getting 
ability, orits  efficiencyof  opera- 
tion, all  of  which  may  bring 
about  pecuniary  loss. 

Hence  it  is  both  wise  and 
prudent  for  business  concerns 
tohavethe  livesof  menwhose 
death  would  affect  them  in 
this  way  properly  protected 
by  life  insurance,  thus  assist- 
ing to  tide  over  temporary 
difficulties  and  provide  for 
continuance. 

A man  who  has  great  exec- 
utive ability,  or  whose  knowl- 
edge assists  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  a business,  is  of  dis- 
tinct economic  value  to  the 
organization,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Financial 
Man  in  touch  with  business 
conditions, banks, bankers, etc. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Sales 
Manager,  whose  ability  and 
tact  have  developed  the  pro- 
ducing factor.  It  may  be  true 
of  the  Buyer  of  the  concern, 
whose  knowledge  of  market 
conditions  leads  to  closer 
trading  and  better  profits;  also 
of  the  Foreman  of  the  shop. 


whose  skill  and  industry  have 
become  a permanent  and  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  business. 

The  loss  of  any  one  of  these 
may  throw  the  organization 
out  of  gear,  resulting  in  dis- 
arrangement and  actual  loss. 

All  business  men  recognize 
the  need  of  adequate  fire- 
insurance  protection  for  their 
credit — in  fact,  they  could  get 
no  credit  if  they  did  not  have 
this  insurance — and  yet  loss 
by  fire  is  infrequent  and  may 
never  occur,  but  death  is  cer- 
tain to  come  sooner  or  later. 

Here  is  developed  a great 
need  for  the  life-insurance 
policy,  and  it  would  seem  that 
good  businessjudgmentwould 
prompt  the  setting  aside  of 
the  life-insurance  premium 
among  the  fixed  charges  of  a 
business  concern. 

The  life-insurance  policy  is 
easily  adaptable  to  varying 
conditions — to  replace  ability 
and  brains, to  safeguard  credit, 
to  buyout  a retiring  partner’s 
interest,  to  satisfy  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  member,  to 
establish  an  emergency  fund 
to  tide  over  re-organization. 

In  contracts  of  this  descrip- 
tion, Security  of  the  indemnity 
will  be  the  first  thought  of 
the  careful  businessjman  and 
in  thisirespect  this  Company 
offers  the  very  best. 


Life  Insurance CoMPAwnr 

OF  Boston.  Massachusetts 

Sixtyone  years  in  business.  Now  insuring  over  One  Billion  Eight 
Hundred  Million  dollars  in  policies  on  3,300,000  lives. 


Some  Good  Books  for  Good  Readers 

Tests  of  Character,  Fosdick,  $1.50 

Christianity  ami  Progress,  Fosdick,  411.50 

Thirty  Studies  about  Jesus,  IJosworth,  .95 

Stories  of  the  Shepherd’s  Life,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Lobingier,  $1.50 

Dramatization  of  Bihle  Stories,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Lobitigier,  $1.50 

Character  of  Paul,  Jefferson,  $2.25 

A NEW  BOOK  BY  DOCTOR  BOSWORTH  — A choice  addition  to  everyone’s  Library 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  according  to  the  First  Three  Gospels.  This  is  the  most 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  that  Doctor  Bosworth  has  written. 

Religion  of  the  Social  Passion,  Dickinson,  $1.75 
Realities  and  Shams,  Jacks,  411.50 
A Living  Llni verse.  Jacks,  $1.00 
Children  of  the  Age,  Knut  Hamson,  $2.00 
The  American  Theatre,  Olive  Saylor,  $4.00 
The  Failure,  Sabatini,  $2.00 

Personal  Hygiene  Applied,  Jesse  Williams,  $2.50 
It  Can  Be  Done — Poems  of  Inspiration,  $1.50 
Man  and  Mystery  in  Asia,  Ossendowski,  $3.50 

Any  of  the  above  mailed  postpaid  at  publisher’s  price 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

37  West  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


HI-O-HI 

For 

Alumni 

We 

Have 

With  our  enlarged  Banking  Rooms  we  are 
now  able  to  render  “every  banking  service." 

Jewelry 

We  have  private  correspondence  rooms, 
coupon  rooms  and  telephone  booths  for  the 
use  of  our  customers  and  can  render  evcr^- 

Come  and  buy  at 

service — Plus. 

A.  R. 

May  JVe  Serve  Youf 

Kimpton’s 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 

7 South  Main  St. 

Worth  a Visit 


As  a model  community  banking  institution  the 
beautiful  new  banking  home  “on  the  corner”  is 
worth  a visit.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
those  who  seek  convenience,  breadth  of  service  and 
safety  in  conducting  their  money  afifairs. 


THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 
(Resources,  over  $i,6(X>,ooo.oo) 

Formed  by  the  union  of  The  Oberlin  Bank  Co. 
and  The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 


Purveyors  to  the  Music  Departments 
of 

Oberlin  College 

Smith  College 

Wellesley  College 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  many  others 


A.  B.  CHASE 

EMERSON  UNDEMAN 

United  Piano  Corporation 

College  Department 
NORWALK,  OHIO 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

For  Spring  and  Summer 

L’Aiglon  Street  Dresses  of  Imported 
Ginghams  and  Pure  Irish  Linens 

Her  Majesty  Undergarments 

Princes  Slips,  Bloomers,  Petticoats 

Carter's  Knit  Underwear.  The  utmost 
in  comfort 

Complete  Stocks  Throughout  the 
Season 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


Don't  be  a Slave  to 
Your  Success 

You  arc  entitled  to  the  rewards  of  your  labor. 

Our  Living  Trust  agreement  gives  you  time  for 
living.  Ask  about  it  by  letter  to  our  trust  depart- 
ment or  at  one  of  our  53  Neighborhood  Banks  in 
and  near  Cleveland. 

^be  Cleveland  TIrust  Company 

Resources  more  than  $197,000,000 


Real  Estate 
Investments 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one 
can  make  an  investment  in  real  estate  as 
well  as  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  in  a business. 
However,  real  estate  always  has  and  always 
will  offer  the  best  investment  possible. 

Years  of  experience  and  our  reputation  for 
square  dealing  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
secure  properties  which  we  can  stamp  with 
our  approval  and  recommend  to  you  for  an 
investment  either  thru  purchase  or  long  term 
lease. 

Cleveland  real  estate  always  affords  a 
broad  and  profitable  field. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  CO. 

Second  Floor  Erie  Bldg., 

Prospect  Ave.  at  East  Ninth 
CLEVELAND 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERIJN,  OHIO 

HENRY  CHURCHILI.  KING,  President 


Admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Under  the  new  plan  for  admission  of  freshmen  and  advanced  standing:  students, 
all  places  available  for  the  admission  of  women  were  assigned  April  first. 

The  total  number  of  new  places  for  men  in  September,  1924,  is  as  follows;  in 
the  freshman  class,  175;  advanced  standing,  25.  A few  places  remain  to  be  assigned 
to  both  freshmen  and  upperclassmen.  Immediate  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College. 


Admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  are  now  being  received. 
Students  interested  should  apply  for  blanks.  There  are  200  places  available  for  new 
students  in  September,  1924. 


The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  17,  1924. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
the  claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  Eor  catalogues  and  gen- 
eral information  write  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones,  to  whom  all  applications 
for  admission  should  be  sent. 


THE  HANOVER  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

(Incorporated  in  Ohio) 

The  Mortgags  Business 

The  making  of  loans  on  real  estate  is  recognized  as  a safe  business,  yielding  a good  return. 
In  Cleveland,  where  mortgage  funds  command  an  unusually  high  return,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  mortgage  capital  to  collect  in  the  form  of  incorporations  wliich  enable  the 
small  investor  to  share  in  tlte  mortgage  business  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  large  capitalist. 
I’he  charter  of  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  limits  the  operation  of  the  company  to 
making  loans  secured  by  real  estate. 

Profits 

The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  is  operated  by  men  experienced  in  the  mortgage  business 
and  interested  in  the  management  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company,  which  has  paid 
107^%  in  dividends  to  common  stockholders  during  the  past  eight  years. 

The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  is  paying  $7  annually  on  each  preferred  share  and  $3 
annually  on  each  share  of  no  par  value  common  stock.  A substantial  amount  is  being  set 
aside  at  the  same  time  as  surplus  and  reserve. 

Capitalization 

The  Company  is  capitalized  with  an  equal  number  of  preferred  and  common  shares,  as 


follows: 

7%  cumulative  preferred  stock,  $100  par  value $i, 000,000 

No  par  value  common  stock 10,000  shares 


The  capital  stock  is  non-assessable,  and  exempt  from  State,  County,  and  Municipal  taxes. 
Dividends  are  free  from  the  normal  Federal  Income  tax. 

Investment 

The  opportunity  is  offered  herewith  to  share  the  full  earnings  of  the  mortgage  business 
as  operated  in  Cleveland,  where  the  return  is  unusually  high.  The  77c  preferred  stock  may 
be  purchased  at  $100  per  share,  with  or  without  an  equal  number  of  common  shares  at  $15 
per  share. 

Price  Present  annual  return 

Preferred  stock,  per  share $100  $ 7 

Common  stock,  per  share $ 15  $ 3 

Total $115 

Depository,  The  Midland  Bank  of  Cleveland 

Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company 


DAVID  P.  MACLURE 

226  Engineers  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


